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‘“‘Because I was losing 


my good disposition, 


my doctor started me on Postum!” 


“You know how it is. You don’t sleep too well, you don’t 
feel just right. And suddenly you’re scolding most of the time. 
**My family made me go to the doctor. He said perhaps I was 
‘over-coffeed.’ I didn’t think I drank that much coffee, but he 
explained some people just can’t tolerate the caffein in coffee. He 
suggested I drink Postum instead because Postum is caffein-free, 
won’t irritate the nerves or keep you awake. 
“You know, Postum is really good. Doubly so because I sleep 
so much better, feel so much better, behave so much better.”’ 


Postum 58 is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods. 
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Why didn’t somebody think of this before? Swivel seats make 
these the easiest cars to get in and out of you ever saw—even with your 
arms full! You get the good things first from Chrysler Corporation. 


Cars that can do what they look like they can do 


Built for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more. 
The quality Cars of The Forward Look 
from Chrysler Corporation... A drive will bring 





out the difference great engineering makes. 


PLYMOUTH ¢ DODGE + DE SOTO « CHRYSLER * IMPERIAL 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘And What of the Jews?’ 


« How thankful to God we should all be 
for a man like John R. Bodo. [His] ar- 
ticle... (P.L., February 15, 1959) is the 
finest article I have ever read on a highly 
controversial subject. Reading [it]... 
one recalls God’s promise to Abram in 
Genesis 12:3, “I will bless those who 
bless you, and him who curses you I will 
curse; and by you all the families of the 
earth will bless themselves.” 
—Myron L. ANDERSON 
Decatur, Illinois 


[Mr. Bodo’s article] . . . was a confes- 
sion coming directly from the heart... . 
It contained an honest, conscientious 
statement of the facts. 

Mr. Bodo [also] proposed an intelli- 
gent method of approach toward .. . an 
attempt to heal the rift and build 
bridge of understanding between two 
closely related ideologies. 

—Ricnarp E. Swart 
Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 


Report on the Middle East 


« James W. Hoffman’s report (P.L., 
February 1, 1959) is an outstanding 
piece of journalism. Having struggled to 
produce many articles on that area my- 
self, I am aware of the great difficulties 
of reporting facts as they are with bal- 
ance and impartiality in a way that can 
help cure rather than aggravate the 
causes of tension. .. . 


—HumMpuwreY Wa Lz 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Crown Point, Indiana 


« “White Sails on the Nile” is one of the 
most encouraging and inspiring reports 
to come out of Egypt recently, if not in 
centuries. 

If a fellaw had a million dollars, he 
could build a fleet of sailing boats to 
help “Ibis” provide floating seminaries, 
honeymoon trips, distribution of copies 
of the Holy Bible en route, and occasion- 
ally a race. Sounds like a good invest- 
ment in Christian Education and foreign 
relations, an investment that could be 
recommended to Church boards, foun- 
dations, and associations as well as to 
individuals. ... 

—Carv F. SHAFFER 
Dickinson, Texas 


.I appreciate the time, care, and 


effort which have been put into repor. 
ing the Middle East in a way which] 
believe to be both fair and revealing ¢ 
its needs and problems. 

As a member of the administratiyg 
committee (studying at Pittsburgh. 
Xenia Seminary while on furlough) of 
the American College for Girls in Cairo 
I am especially appreciative of your a. 
ticle called “Never Underestimate the 
Power of Egyptian Women.” It is ven 
well done: well illustrated, told in an ip. 
teresting way, attractive to the eye, stim. 
ulating to the mind....I found the 
other stories on Egypt to be equally at. 
tractive and with a pertinent, purposeful 
message. ... 

—Lois Fixney 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


More on ‘The Church and 
International Relations’ 


« Mr. H. Richard Rasmusson’s call for 
discussion (Sounding Board, Februar 
15, 1959) on atomic testing and missile 
production should bring a deluge of re- 
plies from thinking Christians. If there 

“less clear light for conscience” on 
these subjects, we need more study of 
our New Testaments—for the light is 
there. 

Like Mr, Rasmusson, may I, also, pre- 
sent my thoughts in loaded questions? 
Is the central teaching of Jesus “Can we 
afford this?” or is it the Gospel of Love? 
Are we to apply this principle of love 
only when we think it will achieve the 
ends that are to our liking? Did Jesus not 
care what means were used to secure 
his ends, or was his primary concern the 
means themselves? Is love an end or a 
means to an end? “At this stage of his- 
tory” is this principle of love outmoded? 
If so, shouldn’t we forget about the 
myths of that ancient Jew, continue to 
arm to the teeth, and become real he- 
men like the Russians? 

Mr. George R. Craig, on the same 
topic, prefers the counsel of Eisenhower 
and Dulles to that of Earle. I disagree, 
but could we agree on accepting the 
counsel of Jesus, and in traditional Pres- 
byterian fashion bypass the intermedi- 
ary and seek out the counsel ourselves in 
the Sermon on the Mount and _ other 
parts of the New Testament? 

—Sam M. Morret 


Pryor, Oklahoma 
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Alcoholics Anonymous: Acceptance Is the Key 


What Is There for Protestants in Rome? Mary Seth 
This question is sometimes asked by visitors to 

the Eternal City—famous for its ancient ruins 

and its Roman Catholic shrines. 
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Janet G. Harbison 


Erik W. Modean 


Frank A. Lawrence 


THE COVER by Lawrence Lafore shows 
Rome’s Piazzo dell’ Esedra with one of 
the city’s innumerable fountains—that of 
the Naiads—in the center. Facing the 
square are the Baths of Diocletian (now 
the National Roman Museum), built in 
the third century A.D. to serve as many 
as 3,000 people at the same time. A 
block down the Via Nazionale to the 
right is the American Episcopal church 
of St. Paul’s-Within-the-Walls. For more 
about St. Paul’s and other Protestant 
congregations, see What Is There for 
Protestants in Rome? by Mary Seth, 
on page 13. 


Miss Seth reports that when she was 
doing research for the Rome article last 
fall, she met Mrs. W. H. Magee of West- 
minster Church, Dayton, Ohio, after 
service at St. Andrew’s Scots’ Church. 
And what did Mrs, Magee have in her 
hand? P.L.’s annual spring listing of 
English-speaking churches in Europe. 






















Frank A. Law- 
rence, who re- 
minds us about 
Patrick: Stolen 
Saint on page 19, 
is pastor of the 
1,200 - member 
Graystone United 
Presbyterian 
Church in Indi- 
ana, Pa. A native of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Lawrence has had pastorates in Nova 
Scotia and New York, and was a chap- 
lain with the Royal Canadian Air Force 
during World War II. 





David H. C. Read, who wrote The 
Memory of Easter Is Not Enough, 
page 7, is the Scots-born pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. Another writer familiar to 
regular P.L. readers is Janet Harbison 
of Princeton, New Jersey, who reports 
on Alcoholics Anonymous, page 10. 


For the past twelve years, Connecticut 
newspaperman Erik W. Modean has 
been secretary of the department of in- 
formation for the National Lutheran 
Council. In this job he meets and talks 
with many churchmen from this country 
and abroad. His story on Bishop Mani- 
kam, page 17, is a direct result of this 
association with leaders in the ecumeni- 
cal movement. 


M E D | TAT | O N by George E. Sweazey 


Keeping Life Slanted Up 


So we do not lose heart. Though our 
outer nature is wasting away, our inner 
nature is being renewed every day. (I 
Corinthians 4:16) 


t Easter I sometimes worry about the 
A Australians. For us Easter is a 
springtime festival. Fresh flowers break- 
ing. through the ground help us celebrate 
Christ's rising from the dead. 

As the night is driven back and the 
days grow longer, we are reminded that 
life is triumphant over death. The cold 
of winter is banished by the balmy 
warmth of spring, just as the sadness of 
the crucifixion is succeeded by the joy 
of the resurrection, 

But in the Southern Hemisphere our 
seasons are reversed. There at Easter 
time the leaves are falling from the trees, 
the flowers are fading, the days are get- 
ting shorter, the whole earth is sinking 
into the bleakness of winter. 

Would not the Australian churches be 
wise to move their Easter celebration to 
October, when nature can join with 
them in teaching the great truths and 
providing the joyful mood? 


But churches south of the equator 
have some advantages we miss. Nature 
may encourage our celebration to be too 
easy and too sentimental. Easter in the 
fall may give the best chance to catch 
the essential truth which is: The hope 
and joy we have through Christ do not 
depend on outward circumstances. 

Every outward circumstance was 
against Jesus Christ. Government was 
against him; his church rejected him; 
public opinion turned against him; his 
best friends forsook him and fled: he was 
crucified, dead, and buried. The gospel 
story takes the fine print of our reasons 
for pessimism and puts them into bill- 
board-size type. It says to us, “So you 
think you have reason for discourage- 
ment? Here is something infinitely 
worse.” It tells how the noblest and most 
loving man who ever lived cn earth was 
nailed to a cross. It leaves only one hope 
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—the hope that there is a spiritual power 
which works beyond material things to 
triumph over the worst of circumstances 
and to bring joy out of misfortune, good 
out of rampant wickedness, strength out 
of weakness, life out of death. 


There is a moving confirmation of 
this assurance in Paul’s second letter to 
the Corinthians, It came out of a tortur- 
ing experience. Paul had fastened high 
hope and a great deal of love on the 
church at Corinth. Then it went bad. It 
was racked with factions and riddled 
with heresy. It insulted Paul and ridi- 
culed him. Still he kept writing to the 
church and visiting it and sending mes- 
sengers. Then, with an unpredictable 
reversal, the church reformed and be- 
came all that Paul had hoped. Second 
Corinthians is his “thankful letter,” re- 
joicing from an overflowing heart. No 
matter how bad conditions get, says 
Paul, there is something miraculous 
working beyond them, if we will take it 
—a power for good which nothing in this 
world can ever block. 


Read that soaring passage in 
chapters four and five. “It is the God 
who said, ‘Let light shine out of dark- 
ness,’ who has shone in our hearts.” “We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels,” 
meaning that there is nothing in our 
physical make-up to account for the 
wonderful results which we Christians 
get. Like Paul we may be afflicted, per- 
plexed, knocked down—but never 
knocked out. “Though our outer nature 
is wasting away, our inner nature is be- 
ing renewed every day.” Physically we 
may be going downhill, getting slower, 
accumulating ailments, but inwardly we 
can be built up every day. 

Then Paul takes the logical next step 
from this daily experience, through 
Christ, of a life-renewing power. When 
this temporary physical tent we live in 
is completely taken down, then we will 
get a permanent dwelling place, a heav- 
enly and much better one. 


There is the Easter message—the 


one which Christians south of the equ 
tor may see more plainly than we 
Outward circumstances can never 4 
feat those who have found real life 
Christ. Your luck may be poor, busin. 
may be terrible, you may not be ve 
beautiful or very bright, your fami 
circle may be diminishing, the doct 
may have given you bad news. But the 
is a loving power offered you which ¢ 
keep life slanting up—now and foreve 
Ever since the early Greeks, philos 
phers have puzzled over the seeming 
endless struggle between the down-dry 
and the up-pull forces—in nature andi 
man and in society. The pessimists » 
the down-drag as the prevailing ten 
ency in things. Joys fade, the finest wat 
falls finally to decay, all living is be 
dying. The cyclical philosophies see th 
down-drag and the up-pull matched i 
endless alternation. The sun rises av 
falls and rises. History has no plot b 
yond the endless round of rising ai 
perishing. Springtime is merely the uy 
cycle in a manic-depressive universe. 


Christianity views this oppositie 
and declares that the up-pull is tk 
stronger force, for a cosmic reason, The 
God who first made light shine out ¢ 
darkness, who made what is from noth 
ingness, is still at work in his creatio 
At Easter that abstract philosophy is st 
in the midst of history in a saving dem 
onstration. The worst of the down-drut 
locked into the full force of the up-pull- 
and Jesus Christ rose from the dead. 

We do not have to be clocks that ar 
running down; in Christ we can be soul 
that are soaring up. We in America do 
not have to become old and timorous and 
hidebound. To the extent that faith is@ 
living force among us, we will always be 
pushing out to new frontiers—in educx 
tion, in a fairer chance for every baby 
that is born, in opening up a better life 
to the less fortunate of earth. 


Today and tomorrow and the di) 
we die and the day after that, we cat 
have Easter in the fall, and joy through 
everything that is. 
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THE MEMORY 
OF EASTER 
[IS NOT ENOUGH 


The Christian faith 
is not a pious recollection of one who 
died 2,000 years ago; 

it is a personal awareness 


of Christ now 


by DAVID H. C. READ 


S WE grow older, we find that Easter, like Christmas, is loaded with memories. 

For most of us it is one of those days with a special flavor, a pleasant, happy 

flavor made up of lilies and church bells, eggs and bonnets, sunshine and 
hallelujahs, all mixed up together. 

Some people have special memories on Easter. I know someone whose birthday 
fell on Easter, and this year it is on Easter again. I know a couple who will celebrate 
the first anniversary of their wedding. We can all think of Easters we will never 
forget. Some of you who have traveled to Jerusalem have shared in the dawn serv- 
ice at the Garden Tomb, with the clear eastern sun striking across the little hill 
shaped like a human skull; or have taken part in a service at the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre and heard the ancient bells clanging, and seen the congregation 
ablaze with candles lit from hand to hand. Or perhaps you have just a peaceful 
memory of a lovely spring day in the country, with the Easter hymns echoing from 
a little church across a lake to the hills beyond. 

I can never forget my own most memorable Easter. Two days before it came I 
was one of 10,000 prisoners-of-war in a German prison camp. Mgny of us had been 
there, or in other camps in Germany, for five years. Some had begun almost to give 
up hope of ever being free again, Conditions for the last few weeks had steadily 
become worse. There was almost no food left in the camp. Then on Good Friday, 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, just as I was conducting a little service with 
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THE MEMORY OF EASTER 


some American troops, it happened. 

The advance troops of General Pat- 
ton’s Third Army, racing from the Rhine, 
had reached our camp. 

In the time that it took me to say the 
benediction to the service—we were free 
men. Before we knew that this was going 
to happen, I had been asked if we could 
have an Easter Communion in the camp, 
and starving men had assured me they 
would save a little bread for that day. I 
promised that we would, and on Easter 
Sunday we did. 

What an 
that first Sunday as free men. We spread 
a table in the open air. Around it stood 


Easter service we had on 


—or lay, for many men were still too 
weak to stand—thousands of men: Amer- 
icans, British, Africans, French, Yugo- 
slavs, Russians, of almost every possible 
Christian church. We sang, we prayed, 
we received the Sacrament. An Ameri- 
can army chaplain had arrived in a jeep 
to help me with the service. Allied planes 
swooped across the blue sky above. In 
that battle-scarred corner of Europe at 
least, Easter was not forgotten, and there 
was no one at that service who did not 
want to be there. 

A memory. Yes, of 
Easter is a memory—a memory of some- 


course. Every 
thing vastly more important than any- 
thing that has ever happened to you or 
me. Every such service reminds us of the 
most tremendous thing that ever hap- 
pened to this old world of ours. Across 
the years, across the battered history of 
man with his wars and struggles, 


hopes and achievements, we remember 


his 


one who died on a lonely cross, died 
under a weight of human sin. Across the 
world on Easter morning we remember, 
in a thousand different languages and 
with every variety of ritual—that “on the 
third day he rose again from the dead.” 
What human memory can compare with 
this? Can vou think of anv other event, 
one single event that took place hun- 
dreds of years ago, that today arouses a 
unanimous echo in human hearts around 
the world? 

This is, without exception, the most 
powerful memory the human race has 
ever known. No tyranny, no terror, no 
mockery, and no scorn has ever been, or 
will ever be, able to eradicate it from the 


earth. 
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IS NOT ENOUGH continuep 


Memory—yes, but memory is not 
enough. Let me say that with all the em- 
phasis I can command: memory is not 
enough. No matter how sacred they may 
be, we cannot live on memories. We live 
by that which is alive and real for us 
now. And here is the miracle of Easter. 
For when you think of what it is that we 
today remember, vou will see that it can- 
not be just a memory. The memory of a 
death is just the memory of a death. But 
the memory of a resurrection means that 
someone is still alive. If we truly remem- 
ber that Jesus rose from the dead—then 
he must be alive today, alive now, really 
present here with us. What we are cele- 
brating is not just what happened in a 
Palestinian garden years ago, but the 
actual presence for us now of the one 
who conquered death. 

The Christian faith is not a sentimen- 
tal attachment to an old, old story, but a 
living experience today, It is not a pious 
recollection of one who died 2,000 vears 
ago; it is a personal awareness of him 
now. After all, that is what matters. My 
memory of release from a German prison 
camp is a vivid and grateful memory for 
me, but I can assure you that what mat- 
ters to me now is that I am alive and 
free. 

And so it is that when St. Paul speaks 
about what matters most to him he does 
not deal in memories. He talks of a life 
to be lived, and a person to be known. 
This is what Easter means to him, and 
this is what it means to millions of his 
followers today. Here is Paul’s secret of 
a living faith: —“that I may know him, 
and the power of his resurrection. and 
the fellowship of his sufferings” (Philip- 
pians 3:10 KJV). 

Jesus came back from the dead in 
order that people like you and me could 
get to know him. It is as simple as that. 
And yet that is just what so many are 
missing today. Everybody knows about 
Jesus. Whoever you are, and wherever 
you are on Easter morning, you could 
tell something about him—that he lived; 
that he said some things that have never 
been forgotten; that he helped people, 
and loved people; that he died on a 
cross; that he was reported to have been 
seen again alive afterward. Almost every 
man, woman, and child in this country 
knows at least something about him. But 


do you know him? That is what St. Pa 
is talking about. There are many peop 
I know about—without knowing ; 
personally. I know quite a bit about, say 
Winston Churchill, but I do not kng 
him personally. I have never met hi 

The secret of Christian faith that 
so easily missed is just this—that we cag 
know about Jesus Christ as Paul di 
before he became a Christian, And whal 
Paul knew he did not like. He thought 
of Jesus as a dangerous influence amd 
tried to stamp out the young Christig 
church, And, you remember, when ' 
was on the way to Damascus to persé 
cute the Christians, he met with Christ 
—a personal meeting. No one can dé 
scribe in adequate words what such@ 
meeting means. St. Paul spoke of @ 
bright light and a voice. Others have hal 
this meeting without any such vivid e& 
perience. What matters is that we realizg) 
that Christ is alive and that he calls us 
know him and follow him. It is happen 
ing today—in churches, in crusades, if 
quiet rooms, and even out on the streets, 
A man or woman comes to realize—in@ 
sudden flash or over a long period of 
time—that Christ is alive. 

And then what happens? What is it 
that forms the link between our lives 
and his? Here are two ways in which 
Christ becomes a living factor in our 
lives. “The power of his resurrection, and 
the fellowship of his sufferings.” Let us 
take them in reverse order. 

“The fellowship of his sufferings” 
What gives Christ his tremendous ap- 
peal to the human heart is just this: we 
know that he has been through it. He is 
the divine Lord, but he knows what it 
is to be exposed as we are to dangef 
pain, separation from friends—even that 
final agony when God himself seems té 
be hidden from us. We can never forget 
that the Christ whose victory we cele 
brate today is also the Christ who hung 
in agony for six hours of Good Friday 
on the cross where human wickedness 
had nailed him. The mysterious appeal 
of that cross throiwfgh human history lies 
surely in the fact that here he speaks our 
own language. We know, in greater of 
less degree, what it is to suffer. And 
to know this Lord is to know “the fellow- 
ship of his sufferings.” 

(Continued on page 35) 
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x a by Piero della Francesca (c. 1418-1492) them to earth, while above them—at the apex of two 

i the center of everything—the Lord Jesus 

steps in graceful, solemn triumph out of the sepulchre. 
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g of Christ's arising from the dead rows of trees, 


The monumental meanin 


is pictured in this austere painting by one of the great- 
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“What I can’t get over is that the member who came to 


see me didn’t want me to give any money or sign papers; 


she didn’t care 


the least bit 


who I was or whether I 


believed in anything, but she cared about me” 


Alcoholics Anonymous: 








Acceptance Is the Key 


by Janet G. Harbison 


It is Monday night, and a meeting is 
about to begin in the social room of the 
United Presbyterian Church in Center 
City. 

The rows of folding chairs are all in 
place before a table arranged for the 
speakers. Down the side of the long 
room, which is about as much in need 
of paint as most church social rooms, 
there is a table set up, with cups and 
plates waiting for the coffee and cake 
that will follow the meeting. 

Already the group has started to 
gather, and members stand around in 
little knots, some of them engaging in 
serious conversation (“So I said to his 
wife, ‘Can't you see that he’s in no con- 
dition to make up his mind about any- 
thing right now? Call me up if he wants 
to see me when he begins to feel a little 
better,’ I said to her.”) while others are 
laughing at somebody’s 
joke. 

In a few minutes, a gray-haired man 
in a red-plaid shirt gives a couple of 
raps with a gavel on the table, and the 
crowd, mostly men, with a sprinkling of 
women, moves in to find seats. 

“Let's start in the usual manner with 
a moment of silence,” says the chairman. 
All bow their heads. 

The chairman smiles around at the 
group in a welcoming manner. 

“My name is Joe Smith, and I’m an 


uproariously 
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alcoholic,” he begins. “This is the regu- 
lar Monday night meeting of the Center 
City group of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Alcoholics Anonymous is a fellowship 
of men and women who share their ex- 
perience, strength, and hope with each 
other that they may solve their common 
problem and help others to recover from 
alcoholism,” he reads from a document 
on the table before him, “. . . no dues 
or fees for A.A. membership . . . not 
allied with any sect . . . neither endorses 
nor Opposes any causes .. .” 

Any night in the week, any week in 
the year, there are meetings of A.A. sim- 
ilar to this one going on in Presbyterian 
church buildings (and in Methodist and 
Roman Catholic ones), as well as in 
other sorts of halls, in all parts of the 
United States and in a number of coun- 
tries abroad. Some, like this one, are 
“open,” that is, anybody who is inter- 
ested may come; most groups also have 
“closed” meetings, for alcoholics only. 

Almost twenty-five years after its 
founding, A.A. thinks it may have as 
many as two hundred thousand mem- 
bers—there is no accurate way to know, 
since membership lists are not kept and 
dues are voluntary, Of each hundred 
people who begin to live the A.A. pro- 
gram, around seventy-five manage to 
achieve sobriety and to make it stick. 
Some of these have an occasional “slip” 


(to use the term in which A.A. members 
speak of their relapses) , especially in the 
early stages, but in many a meeting a 
man or woman stands up to say, “I’m an 
alcoholic, but I’ve been sober now for 
fourteen years, thank God.” 

The “success rate” among alcoholics 
who become a part of the fellowship of 
A.A. is astoundingly high. For the ex- 
perience of doctors, ministers, and ex- 
perts in the field of alcoholism indicates 
that neither will-power, nor psychiatry, 
nor “cures” are likely to have much ef- 
fect on those who are possessed by this 
disease. Only total abstinence from 
liquor can help the alcoholic, for whom 
“one drink is too many and a hundred 
arent enough.” 

The alcoholic has to find the strength 
to keep from taking that first drink. Only 
by relying on a Power greater than him- 
self to direct his life can he hope to find 
that strength, according to the basic 
premise of Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Judging by the testimony one can 
hear any night in A.A. meetings, the 
premise is a sound one. Starting from it, 
A.A. offers a program which is decep- 
tively simple in appearance, yet which 
succeeds in changing drunken wrecks 
into clear-eyed, cheerful men and 
women. 

An examination of the program shows 
that it embodies a number of truths of 
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| the churches tend to lose sight of in their 
ig a day-to-day life. 
n an “You'll find that in the “Twelve Steps’ 
for alcohol is mentioned only once and God 
is mentioned four times,” the next 
lies speaker is saying. The “Twelve Steps,” 
p of in which the program of A.A. is suc- 
eXx- cinctly outlined, were evolved out of 
ex- personal experience by the two founders 
ates of the movement. The steps are often 
try, discussed at meetings, from a variety of 
ef- angles, each speaker contributing his 
this own reflections on the most profitable 
‘om way he has found to approach them. 
om “When I first came into A.A.,” the 
red well-dressed man continues—he looks 
like a successful banker or lawyer and 
gth probably is—“I thought, well, I'll try a 
nly little of this stuff. I'll turn myself part 
im- way over to God. Won't have to go the 
ind whole way, because except for the whis- 
sic ky~and the gin and the beer—I can 
manage things pretty well. That's where 
an I was fooled. It says in the Twelve Steps 
he (it’s step number three): “Turn all our 
it, will and lives over to the care of God,’ 
-p- as we understand him, of course. How- 
ch ever you understand him is the right 
ks way for you. 
nd “And then, in step six, it says we have 
to be ‘entirely ready to have God re- 
vs move’ all our faults,.Not just partly. All 
of the way. Well, it took me about three 
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slips and nine months to find out that 
God wants all of us, not just whatever 
we, thinking we're such big shots, want 
to give him.” 

Right conduct is important to A.A. 
But like the Presbyterian Church, A.A. 
assumes that God’s power is far more 
effective in changing a man’s conduct 
than pure will-power or moralistic lec- 
turing. 

“A.A. cuts you down to size,” one of 
its experienced members said recently. 
“You learn that it isn’t your own doing 
that you are able to stay sober and lead 
a decent life—it’s God’s. The moment 
when you hit bottom, when you just are 
in despair and know that nothing you 
can do is going to be any help, that’s 
the moment you are ready to consider 
re Oy 

In recent years, with the growth in 
fame and public understanding of Alco- 
holics Anonymous, not all the members 
who join its fellowship have hit bottom, 
in the sense of having lost their job or 
their wife, landed in jail a couple of 
times, and spent endless “nights with the 
sweats and mornings with the shakes 
and the retches,” as one member de- 
scribed it. One man is said to have 
realized that his life had “become un- 
manageable,” in the phrase of the first 
step, when he found he had worn the 
same shirt for three days straight. 

The kind of despair which leads a 
man into A.A. tends to give him a real 
humility. When an A.A, member speaks 
before a group meeting, he is always 
careful to say that the views he is pre- 
senting are his own, that what works 
for him may not work for somebody else. 
The A.A. policy of loose organization, 
anonymity at the public level, and the 
offices within the group 
minimizes the chance for any member to 
get exalted ideas of his own importance. 
The new member of A.A, must carefully 
scrutinize his past life and himself, tak- 
ing a “searching and fearless moral in- 


rotation of 


ventory,” as the phrase from the fourth 
step has it. As he goes along, he must 
continue this course of self-examination, 
staying ever mindful that he is an alco- 
holic, and that “but for the grace of 
God,” in the words of one of the favorite 
A.A. mottoes, on display at most meet- 
ings, he would still be a drunk. 

The next speaker at the Center City 
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meeting is a well-set-up, dark-haired. 
and handsome young man, with a forth- 
right and earthy way of speaking, which 
includes quite a few swear-words. 
“What I like about this outfit is that 
it taught me that I’m an alcoholic, that 
it’s beyond my own power to control this 
illness, this craving that comes over me. 
Oh, of course I knew I was just a so-and- 
so drunken bum, like all of you”—there 
are a few chuckles from the crowd, and 
the blond young man in the back row, 
who so far has been sitting staring at 
the floor, looks up with a smile and 
starts to feel more at home—“but I never 


thought that anybody gave a hoot but 
me, certainly not the Fellow Upstairs. 
But do you know, he does give you 
power. Only you have to bow. I never 
thought I'd bow, but there was one 
night, me with my leg broke after I fell 
down the stairs on that last drunk, and 
my wife crying her eyes out, when I 
just bowed. 

“But let me tell you the best part of 
all about this outfit,” he goes on. “Who 
else would want you around after you 
have a slip? Who else would take you 
back all smelly and dirty and shaking? 
A.A. takes you back no matter how. often 
you slip.” 

The warm, friendly, accepting atmos- 
phere of A.A. is based on the simple as- 
sumption that all men are sinners. Dis- 
tinctions of class, education, wealth, 
sect, are lost in the shared problem, the 
shared helplessness, the shared need for 
forgiveness. The strength which comes 
from the support of the group is well 
recognized by A.A. The new member, or 
anyone who finds himself on the verge 


of succumbing to the compulsion , 
drink, is encouraged to go to meeting 
every night in the week if necessary. 

Within the fellowship of A.A. 4 
alcoholic finds an acceptance often «, 
nied him in the respectable church, , 
a part of the program he follows, eag 
member must confess to God and to om 
other human being all his past sing ay 
all the flaws he finds during the takiy 
of his moral inventory. This confessig 
may be to a priest or minister, to a dq. 
tor or another alcoholic—to anyone wly 
will not be harmed by the hearing of} 
In the same way, the member of A.A; 
expected to make restitution, as far x 
he is able, to any whom he may hay 
wronged. 

The “Big Book,” the Alcoholics Anco 
ymous’ compendium of wisdom on th 
subject of the A.A. program and cay 
histories of its members, tells many ; 
story of men and women who have & 
perienced the sense of God’s healing fo: 
giveness; mediated to them through a» 
other human being, as they made goo 
on old debts or laid bare whatever pw. 
ticular misdeeds had been hauntix 
them. 

Continuous prayer and meditation, i 
an effort to grow in understanding ¢ 
God's will, is another feature of the A.A 
program. “God grant me the serenit 
to accept the things I cannot chang 
courage to change the things I can, ani 
wisdom to know the difference” is a mes 
sage printed prominently in every issw 
of the monthly A.A, magazine, whim 
sically called The Grapevine. This » 
called “Serenity Prayer,” written b 
Reinhold Niebuhr, is on display at mos 
A.A. meetings, and many members si 
they live by it. 

“Prayer is going to help you a lot’ 
the slim, earnest little lady who is now 
speaking at the meeting in Center Cit 
is saying, “but the best thing of all i 
to try to help some other drunk find 
sobriety. You may not like Twelfth Step 
work very much. I sure hated the firs 
time I got hauled out of bed in the 
middle of the night to go sit with some 
woman who was moaning and groaning 
around as much as I ever used to. But 
Twelfth Step work will help you keep 
your sobriety when nothing else will.” 

Step twelve of the A.A. program says, 
“Having had a spiritual experience as 4 
result of these steps, we tried to cary 
this message to alcoholics.” In this prac 
tical work of evangelism every AA. 


member is expected to take part, acting 
as a “priest to his neighbor.” A.A.’s att 
very realistic about Twelfth Step work 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The night bus tour conductor was in 
an expansive mood as he pointed out 
the brightly lit monuments. “There,” he 
proclaimed through his microphone, 
“you see the statues of Castor and Pollux. 
They used to be the guardians of Rome. 
Now we have St. Peter and St. Paul.” 

Thus had this typically enthusiastic 
Italian covered 3,000 years of history, 


and jumped in one leap from Roman 
mythology to Roman Catholic tradi- 
tion. 


Rome is a mingling of the two. And 
the combination, with numerous addi- 
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tional factors, has created one of the 
most cosmopolitan and exciting cities in 
the world. 

Even before the installation of the 
new Pope, Rome had vied with Paris and 
London as the number one tourist attrac- 
tion of Europe. There is no way of tell- 
ing how many Protestants nor how many 
Roman Catholics travel to Rome each 
year. 

For Catholics Rome is quite under- 
standably the spiritual center. But those 
with their roots in the Reformation 
might well ask, “What is there for us?” 


people living on and among Rome's 
seven hills, a large majority are adher- 
ents of Roman Catholicism, the state 
religion. An unguessed number, observ- 
ers say, are nominal Catholics, and really 
dwell in a “no-man’s-land” of doubt, dis- 
belief, search, and anti-clericalism. Only 
a tiny minority, some 5,000, are Prot- 
estants. 

Yet there are at least three areas of 
more than usual interest to Protestants. 
The first is Rome’s Protestant churches. 
The second, the archaeological remains 
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WHAT IS THERE 
FOR 
PROTESTANTS 
IN ROME 


MOSES, as portrayed by Michelangelo, 


is the incarnation of majestic indig- 
nation, having just discovered the Is- 
the golden calf. 


raelites worshiping 


that recall the first-century Church. The 
third is Christian art, of which examples 
of all periods are on view, from the ear- 
liest crude drawings in the catacombs 
to the works of the Renaissance masters. 

It is no longer against the law to 
build a Protestant church inside Rome. 
A recent ruling upheld the right of all 
religious communities to open and op- 
erate houses of worship without police 
authorization. And of course Italy’s 
eleven-year-old republican constitution 
grants full liberty to all citizens in pro- 
fessing their faith. 


Protestant churches 

Rome’s ten Protestant churches in- 
clude the indigenous Waldensian 
Church, which dates back to the twelfth 
oldest Reformed 
church in Europe; the mission enter- 
prises of American denominations, in- 
cluding the Methodists and Southern 
Baptists; and Rome’s English-speaking 
congregations. 

The Bible Society, whose door bears 
the legend, “Sacre Scritture in 770 
lingue,” is located on the site of the 
house where Michelangelo lived and died. 
This famous spot is only a few steps 
from the Piazza Venezia, once packed 
with Mussolini's “black shirts” as they 
listened to I] Duce’s balcony speeches. 

In the heart of Rome in Via Toscana 
the World Council of Churches oper- 
ates its largest Service to Refugees 
offices, where some 2,000 Yugoslavs, 
Bulgarians, Romanians, and “White” 
Russians are taken care of. Here Pastor 
Guido Comba is in charge of a staff 
of sixteen. 

Most important non-Roman church 
group is the Waldensian, which ac- 
counts for about a third of Italy’s esti- 
mated 100,000 Protestants. The newest 
of Rome’s two large Waldensian 
churches was built on the eve of the 
First World War with funds given by 
Mrs. John Stewart Kennedy, an Ameri- 


century and is the 


can Presbyterian, in memory of her 
father, Cornelius Baker of New York. 

“I want it built in the shadow of the 
And while the 
“Tempio Valdese” on the Piazza Cavour 
is not quite that close, it is only a few 
blocks from the Holy See. 

A story to the effect that the Vatican 
sent a man each Sunday to report on 


Vatican,” she said. 


the sermon content relates that soon he 
stopped reporting, and shortly there- 
after he wanted to become a member. 

Dr. Guido Comba, the World Council 
administrator of refugee work, is the 
pastor. “There is a spirit of inquiry in 
Rome,” he says. “Many people are dis- 


contented. The Roman Catholic Church 
does not satisfy the longing in their 
hearts.” 

To meet this need, Dr. Comba gives 
weekly instruction to a small group, 
After a year they may join the church 
if they wish. Many do, usually at Pente. 
cost. 

Next door to the “Tempio Valdese” js 
the only Protestant seminary in Italy, It 
is located on the third floor of an office 
building, its pleasant rooms overlooking 
an interior court planted with flowers 
and palm trees. 

Now seventy-five years old, it is stil] 
small, with only twenty-two students 
and three professors. It has a fine library, 
however, with 25,000 voluimes—the only 
Protestant library in the city. Even some 
Roman Catholic priests go there to 
study. On the ground floor, a bookstore 
carries the only Protestant books for 
sale in Rome. 

The Methodists in Italy are spon- 
sored by the British Methodist Church 
and have a membership of well over 
4,000, with headquarters in Rome. 

An Italian, Dr. Manfredo Ronchi, is 
the administrative officer for the South- 
ern Baptists. He is aided by Dr. and 
Mrs. W. Dewey Moore, Southern Bap- 
tist American 
lived in Rome for twenty-one years. 

The Moores currently live on the out- 
skirts of Rome, where Mrs. Moore di- 
rects the George B. Taylor Orphanage. 
Here more than one hundred Italian 
boys and girls, from two-and-a-half to 
sixteen years, enjoy the attractive play- 
grounds and manage to seem more like 
one tremendous family than unrelated 
orphans. “They really direct me,” Mrs. 
Moore says, with a warm smile. 

The orphanage has a unique feature. 
A home for old people adjoins it, and 
while purely economic considerations 
dictated this arrangement, the operation 
has proved amazingly successful. The 
men take care of the flower and vege- 
table gardens, and the women “mother” 
the children. 

In addition the Southern Baptists 
have four small churches in Rome with 
a total membership of about 1,000, and 
a boarding school for Italian girls. 

The Salvation Army has erected a 
modern, five-story “youth hostel” known 
as the “Albergo del .Populo” which is 
used mostly by medical and law students 
during the academic year. Tourists make 
use of the attractive, low-cost, single 


missionaries, who have 


bedded rooms during the summer. 
Also under the wing of the Salvation 

Army is a home for 120 working mer 

and a hostel for some thirty women. 
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Closed down by Mussolini, the Salva- 
tion Army was re-established in Rome 
under the direction of Lt. Colonel Fran- 
cis Evans when the Allied Troops ar- 
rived in 1944, Colonel Evans still holds 
this post. 

In a somewhat different classification 
are Rome’s English-speaking churches 
maintained for permanent and tempo- 
rary residents and visitors. 

Scots’ Presbyterian St. Andrew’s is 
well-located on the Via XX Settembre 
within easy walking distance of the fash- 
ionable Via Vittorio Veneto and its many 
hotels. Not a Sunday goes by without a 
few American visitors, according to the 
minister, the Reverend Alexander John 
MacLean of Fort William, Scotland. 

Highlander MacLean reports that 
some visitors come equipped with Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire’s annual listing of over- 
seas English-language churches. 

Most of the 120 resident members of 
St. Andrew’s are employed by the em- 
bassies, travel agencies, the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, and cultural institutions, A few 
members are in Rome to study painting, 
sculpture, architecture, or the language. 

Since it was not only difficult to obtain 
a permit, but against the law for a Prot- 
estant church to look like a church in 
1885, when St. Andrew’s was built, the 
structure has the flat facade of an office 
building. Gothic touches at windows 
and door do give it a certain ecclesiasti- 
cal character. The church’s floral fenced- 
in garden somewhat softens its severity. 

St. Paul’s American Protestant Epis- 
copal Church—also called St. Paul's 
Within-the-Walls—is the only American 
Protestant Church in Rome. The build- 
ing is in the Romanesque style, permit- 
ted in 1869 during the anti-clerical 
government of Garibaldi. The Rector, 
the Reverend Gerard Beekman, reported 
that the constituency of St. Paul’s is 
made up of about two hundred families. 

Third of the English-speaking 
churches is the Anglican All Saints’ 
Parish on the Via del Babuino, no 
more than a long block from the Span- 
ish Steps and the house in which Keats 
lived. Included in the congregation of 
some two hundred are the British Am- 
bassador, Sir Ashley Clarke, and the 
Minister to the Holy See, Sir Marcus 
Cheke. On Easter, however, the many 


Protestant “pilgrims” in Rome raise the 


attendance figure to nearly six hundred. 
The Rector of All Saints, the Reverend 
Douglas Wanstall, believes that Rome 


WALDENSIAN CHURCH —“Tempio Val- 
dese”—built with funds given by an 
American Presbyterian, is located on Pi- 
azza Cavour “in shadow of the Vatican.” 


is the center for Christians of all denomi- | CHURCH OF SCOTLAND minister, the Reverend Alexander John Maclean, and Mrs. 
nations, not merely for Roman Catholics. Maclean in their apartment on fourth floor of office-building-style St. Andrew's 
And to a certain extent, this is true. Church, View from rear windows is of the Barberini Palace and flower-filled gardens. 
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WHAT IS THERE 
FOR 
PROTESTANTS 
IN ROME 


ROMAN FORUM is popular with tourists: 
columns at left, the Julian Basilica, 
where Paul may have been sentenced 
to death; Colosseum in background. 


CORINTHIAN COLUMNS OF PANTHEON, 
built in 27 58.c., provide a massive and 
spectacular entrance for one of the few 
well-preserved buildings of Roman age. 









The first-century Church 

Many of Rome’s treasures belong to 
all Christians. Protestants know that the 
Reformation which occurred in the six- 
teenth century was less a break with 
Roman Catholicism than an attempt to 
rediscover the early church. And what 
better place than Rome to relive the 
dramatic events of the first century? 

To visit the “sights” with this in mind, 
seeking to sift Biblical and archaeologi- 
cal “facts” from sometimes unsubstan- 
tiated tradition, is a first-class exercise 
in sleuthing. 

Clues are fragmentary and scattered. 
There is little to go on except a few 
paragraphs in Acts and in Paul's letters, 
and certain archaeological 
Contemporary writers tended to ignore 
the early Christians or to mention them 
incidentally or with contempt. 

Disagreement among archaeologists, 
and Protestant and Roman Catholic 
scholars, as they interpret the scant evi- 
dence, is often heated and diverse. There 
are, naturally, far more questions than 
answers. 

Is Peter’s tomb deep under the altar 
of St. Peter’s? Was he actually ever in 
Rome? Protestant scholars mostly agree 
that Peter came to Rome late in life and 
suffered martyrdom, but because of the 
nature of Nero’s persecution, they think 
it unlikely that Peter’s body could have 
been either recovered or identified. 

Most scholars agree that a Christian 
group existed in Rome by 45 a.p. and 
met in each other’s homes. Included in 
the group were Paul’s friends, Priscilla 
and Aquila, whose first-century home 
may still be visited today. 

Paul arrived at the Italian port of 
Putéoli about 60 a.v. in a ship which 
had the twin brothers, Castor and Pollux. 
as a figurehead. 

During his 150-mile journey to Rome 
along the Appian Way, he was met at 
several points by Christian brethren. On 
reaching the city, Paul was allowed to 
“stay by himself with the soldier that 
guarded him.” 

The Via Appia Antica is still one of 
the most interesting sights in Rome, 
lined with tombs, pine, and cypress. 

In the Forum are the remains of many 
buildings that Paul must have seen. One 
is the Julian Basilica, dedicated by Julius 
Caesar in 46 B.c. Since this was the main 
hall of justice, Paul may have been con- 
demned to death in it. On this subject 
there are clues, but no exact informa- 
tion. 

The Colosseum, best-known building 
of ancient and modern Rome, was not 
standing in Paul's day, but was com- 


remains. 


pleted by Titus in 80 a.p. It was erected 
on the site of an artificial lake in the 
midst of Nero’s palace gardens, where 
around 64 a.p. Christians were tortured 
and burned. 

On the edge of Capitoline Hill the 
Mamertine Prison still stands. Over the 
door are the words “La Prigione dei $.S, 
Apostoli, Pietre E Paolo.” According to 
tradition, both Paul and Peter were im- 
prisoned here. But, according to Prot- 
estant scholars, there is no proof, If, 
indeed, Paul was imprisoned, it was 
doubtless here, since this is the only 
prison known to have existed in that 
time. 


Christian art 

The earliest evidence of Christians in 
Rome comes from the cemeteries. Ro- 
mans cremated their dead, but Jews and 
Christians did not. Instead they buried 
them in underground chambers which 
were turned into galleries or catacombs. 
A network of catacombs covers some 
five hundred miles under the city. 

Christians met here secretly in times 
of persecution. The catacombs are im- 
portant for the study of early Christian 
art, which was mostly of a symbolic na- 
ture. Two of the most common catacomb 
symbols were the fish and the good 
shepherd. 

The Vatican Museum is a rich source 
for the study of pre-Reformation Chris- 
tian art and is full of all sorts of memora- 
bilia, including a letter from Martin 
Luther, a book of Savanarola’s, and 
Nero's circular porphyry bathtub. And 
of course the Sistine Chapel contains 
what is generally considered the most 
famous work of art in Christendom— 
Michelangelo’s “Creation and Last Judg- 
ment.” The great artist executed this 
work with some reluctance. “I’m not a 
painter; I’m a sculptor,” he reportedly 
said, 

St. Peter’s Basilica contains an exam- 
ple in Michelangelo’s chosen medium, 
a lovely sculptured “Pieta,” depicting 
Mary holding the dead body of Christ. 
This work was created when the artist 
was a young man. 

Another world-famous example of 
Michelangelo’s sculpture, the figure of 
Moses, can be seen at the Church of 
San Pietro in Vincoli. 

This brief sketch gives but the slight- 
est indication of what there is specifically 
for Protestants in Rome. As the guide- 
books say: “However often you return 
vou will always see a Rome that is new 
and old at the same time, because the 
city has a thousand faces, and a lifetime 
would not be enough to know them all.” 
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RAJAH MANIKAM 


HE SPEAKS 


FOR ASIA’S CHRISTIANS 


On one of his early trips to America, 
Rajah Bhushanam Manikam inspired the 
following headline: 

INDIAN POTENTATE 
ARRIVES FOR VISIT 

A rajah may be a king, a prince, or a 
chief. Manikam is none of these. In his 
case, the “Rajah” is not a title but his 
given name. Which is not to say that 
he doesn’t possess a title. He does. 

He is the Right Reverend Rajah B. 
Manikam, who as Bishop of Tranquebar 
is spiritual leader of the Tamil Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church in South India. 


Marcu 15, 1959 


by. Erik W. Modean 


The first Indian Lutheran ever ele- 
vated to the episcopacy, his selection as 
bishop marked recognition of a brilliant 
career as one of the foremost churchmen 
in the Far East. An Asian and an inter- 
nationalist, he is, above all else, a Chris- 
tian. 

Bishop Manikam is still making head- 
lines as a spokesman for Asia’s Chris- 
tians. This was particularly true this 
past year when, as a visiting professor 
at New York’s Union Theological Semi- 
nary, he traveled across the country 
speaking to United Presbyterians and 


church groups of many other denomina- 
tions. 

Always his dominant theme is the 
emergence of a new era in Asia—and the 
demands it makes both on Western 
Christendom and the Asian churches. 

“Great things are happening in Asia,” 
he stresses. “One half of the world’s pop- 
ulation is awakening in turmoil. What 
happens to this half of the world will 
determine what happens to the other 
half.” 

Vitality of expression is one of the 
most striking attributes of this short, 
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HE SPEAKS 
FOR ASIA’S CHRISTIANS 


stocky man with the cheerful face. His 
high tenor voice, pleasant in conversa- 
tion, is arresting and penetrating from 
the platform. And he presents his views 
with a logic, clarity, and conciseness that 
seldom fail to capture his audience. 

Bishop Manikam has been described 
as a crusader, a Cassandra, a Christian 
prophet. But he offers no panaceas, no 
idealistic vagaries. Years of administra- 
tive work and experience in Christian 
living have taught him that few prob- 
lems have perfect solutions. One prays 
for grace to do God’s will, he believes, 
and chooses the practical, possible way. 

Boldly, often caustically, he warns 
that the Christian church cannot sit idly 
by in the face of the revolution sweep- 
ing Asia today. To do so, he says, means 
surrender of that teeming continent by 
default to resurgent ancient faiths, to 
spreading Communism, materialism, and 
humanism. 

“Never before have so many millions 
of people taken part in such rapid and 
radical social upheaval,” he declares, 
“and it is impossible to understand it, 
unless one sees it as a social revolution 
affecting every aspect of society—politi- 
cal, economic, social, and religious. 

“It is a revolution of the people,” he 
adds, “of the masses who are demanding 
political independence, economic justice, 
social equality, and religious motivation 
of life.” 

Bishop Manikam points out that near- 
ly 700 million people in Asia have 
gained political independence during the 
last decade. 

Now, he says, “The future of Asia 
depends in large measure upon the suc- 
cess of the programs of economic devel- 
opment undertaken by these new nations 
which seek a middle way between the 
of unrestricted private ex- 
ploitation and totalitarian control. 

“On this,” he asserts, “depends the ef- 
fective answer to Communism.” He is, 


extremes 


therefore, an ardent advocate of gen- 
erous foreign aid and technical assist- 
ance from the United States, is deeply 
disturbed by Congressional efforts to cut 
the appropriation in this field. 
Discussing India specifically, Bishop 
Manikam thinks there is little possibility 
that his country will fall to the Com- 
munists in the next five years. Its people, 
he argues, “have seen what happened to 
Hungary and other countries and are 
disillusioned about Communism’s prom- 


ises and performances.” 
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Nevertheless, he adds, it is essential 
that India receive help from the United 
States if its second five-year plan is to 
be successful. The plan is concerned 
with aid to industry in an attempt to 
raise the country’s economic standards. 

“If the lot of the common man is not 
improved economically within the next 
five years,” he says, “he may not reason 
when he goes to the polls. It is to the 
best interest of America that this plan 
should not fail.” 

India’s first five-year plan was prima- 
rily concerned with the problem of feed- 
ing more people. As a result, according 
to Bishop Manikam, “we are becoming 
almost self-sufficient in the production 
of food.” 

He makes it clear that the feeding, 
clothing, and housing of mankind is an 
urgent problem that lies close to his 
heart. He is quick to assail the “unbe- 
lievable indifference” 
than half of the world to go hungry. 
Food resources must be increased by 
more than 100 per cent in the next 
twenty-five vears if mankind is not to 
go hungry, he tells his audiences. 

Acknowledging that some progress is 
being made in increasing food supplies, 
he notes ironically that this development 
is chiefly restricted to countries such as 
the United States, Canada, France, Eng- 
land, and Germany. 

“The ones who have always eaten well 
are eating better,” he comments wryly, 
“while the eternally underfed of Africa, 
Asia, and elsewhere continue to starve.” 

Bishop Manikam speaks with the au- 
thority of one who has spent most of his 
sixty-one years in the Far East. He was 
born at Cuddalore on the Bay of Bengal, 
South India, in 1897. His parents and 
grandparents were Christians. His moth- 
er’s father was an Anglican priest; his 
father’s father, a Lutheran school admin- 
istrator. He studied under his father, 
who was headmaster of a Christian sec- 


that allows more 


ondary school. 

Later he went on to Madras Christian 
College for his B.A., then taught there 
while earning his M.A. at Madras Uni- 
versity. He had always intended to enter 
government service, but an impetuous 
decision to teach changed the whole 
direction of his life. He was committed 
irrevocably to the Church. 

After his marriage in 1924, Rajah 
Manikam began an intensive five-year 
period of study and teaching abroad. 
He obtained his B.D. from Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Philadelphia in 
1929, his Ph.D. the same year from Co- 
lumbia University. En route home, he 
paused to spend some months at Oxford. 


Joining the faculty of Andhra Chris. 
tian College in Guntur, where he taught 
philosophy and Biblical subjects, he 
served, over an eight-year period, as 
chairman of his department, then dean, 
and finally vice-president. 

In 1937, Dr. Manikam was appointed 
secretary for higher education of the 
National Christian Council of India at 
Nagpur. After four years in that post, 
he became general secretary of the 
Council nine years. He 
learned to know not only the church ja 
India, but also the church around the 


and served 


world. In the process, he himself became 
known as an able spokesman for South 
east Asia’s churches. 

When, in 1950, the International Mis. 
sionary Council and the World Couneil 
of Churches set up a joint secretariat 
for East Asia, Dr. Manikam was the 
unanimous choice for the office, 

As roving ambassador from _ the 
churches, he had a large share in carry- 
ing forward the work of the ecumenical 
movement in that part of the world, 
His success was attested by an Indo 
nesian churchman who said, “Dr. Mani- 
kam has made us feel part of a world 
wide church.” 

Then he to head the 
Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
South India. He had been an ordained 
minister only four years, but had never 
served as a parish pastor. He had lived 
in the Tamil-speaking area of India only 
a few years and, as he himself confessed, 
hesitated to preach in Tamil. Yet no one 
doubted that he would fill the high 
office well. His past achievements guar- 
anteed that. 

And so, in January of 1956, he was 
consecrated as Bishop of Tranquebar in 
the little town where two hundred and 
fifty years earlier the first Protestant mis- 
sionary had landed in India. 

Out of that solid, impressive back- 
ground, Bishop Manikam speaks with 
utter conviction when he asserts that the 
Christian church “can and must play an 
important role to create not only a class- 
less, casteless society but also an inter- 
racial one.” Above all, he is certain that 
Asia is the battleground where Christian- 
ity “has got to come to grips” with non- 
Christian religions. 

“Instead of fading out of the picture, 
the ancient religions have now taken a 
new lease on life,” he says. “They are 
challenging the 
Christianity. Islam is carrying forward 


was chosen 


exclusive claims of 
a vigorous campaign, especially in Af 
rica, Buddhism is now becoming aggres- 
sively missionary. Hundreds of thou 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Marcu 15, 1959 


In this woodcut, Saint Patrick is de- 
picted in a traditional pose holding a 
shamrock to illustrate the Trinity. The 
shamrock and other legends sich as driv- 
ing the snakes from Ireland arose long 
after Patrick’s death and are unsub- 





I’m getting my bright green tie 
cleaned and pressed. On St. Patrick's 
Day I'll walk around my western Penn- 
sylvania town looking mighty proud. My 
Roman friends think I’m being congenial 
and tolerant, but my own congregation 
knows that I think St. Patrick is one of 
us. I was bold enough to suggest to the 
session, after union, that we rename our 
church after St. Patrick. That shook the 
pillars of the Church. 

Anyone who visits Northern Ireland, 
scene of Patrick’s labors, will be amazed 
to discover that Patrick is firmly linked 
with the Protestant Church of Ireland, 
not with the Roman Catholic Church. 
On the site granted Patrick by the Chief- 


stantiated by his life and works. 


by Frank A, Lawrence 


Patrick: Stolen Saint 


tain Dichu for his first preaching in Ire- 
land, in 432, is the impressive St. Pat- 
rick’s Memorial Church, a striking stone 
edifice of early Celtic design, erected by 
the Church of Ireland. Two miles away 
in the graveyard of the Church of Ire- 
land’s Cathedral of Down is the reputed 
grave of the famous saint, simply marked 
PATRIC. All this is in the County of 
Down and is in or near the village of 
Downpatrick, just twenty miles south of 
Belfast. Even today in Northern Ireland, 
churches named for St. Patrick are those 
belonging to the Church of Ireland, Irish 
branch of the Church of England. 
Students wishing to study the life and 
writings of the famous saint do not 
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PATRICK: STOLEN SAINT 


usually turn to Roman sources but rather 
to the men of the Church of Ireland; to 
that denomination’s Association for Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge, and to 
Waller, Oulton, White, Shea, and Bury, 
ministers of the Church of Ireland. 

What kind of man was Patrick, and 
just what did he accomplish? He was 
born in 389 a.p., probably in the valley 
of the Severn in the Western part of 
Britain. His grandfather was a priest and 
his father a deacon of the Church. His 
childhood and early youth were spent in 
comfortable circaimstances, as his father 
was a decurion, a landowner in Roman 
Britain. He was brought up in a Chris- 
tian environment, but it did not make its 
impact on him until a later date. 

During this time the Roman Empire 
was in the process of pulling back its 
troops to defend the Eternal City against 
the hardy barbarians of Northern Eu- 
rope. In Patrick’s lifetime an army of 
Goths actually captured Rome, and 
shortly after his death the Western Em- 
pire came to an end. The withdrawal of 
Roman forces from Britain was the sig- 
nal for raiding expeditions from the con- 
tinent and from Ireland, which had 
never come under the sway of the Ro- 
man Empire. At the age of sixteen, Pat- 
rick was carried away, with some thou- 
sands of other captives, by raiders from 
Ireland, and found himself the slave of 
a petty chieftain named Miliucc. The 
place of his slavery was Mount Slemish 
in County Antrim, north of present-day 
Belfast. 

This misfortune set him to thinking. 
He believed his sufferings were a pun- 
ishment for his departure from God. 
From that, the next step was repentance 
and a turning to God with all his heart. 
In the solitude of the mountainside he 
came to know God. “I would say as 
many as a hundred prayers a day. Before 
daybreak I used to be roused to prayer, 
in snow, in frost, in rain.” 

For six years Patrick’s captivity con- 
tinued. Finally he escaped to Gaul and 
quite likely spent time at the great mon- 
astery of Lérins. On a visit to Britain, his 
family attempted to prevail on him to 
remain with them. He was sure, how- 
ever, that his call was to Ireland. Re- 
turning to that country, he touched on 
the shore of Strangford Lough and 
preached his first sermon at the site of 
Dichu’s barn near modern Saul. From 
this spot he moved inland and north- 
ward to evangelize Ireland. 

Christianity had been established in 
Ireland long before Patrick began his 
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labors there. A few years before, the 
Pope in Rome had sent Palladius to the 
Irish believing in Christ, but this mis- 
sion failed, and Palladius soon retired to 
Britain. Patrick, who came independ- 
ently, had a long and successful mission, 
baptizing thousands of converts and 
founding numerous churches. At the 
same time, he was instrumental in 
spreading Greek and Roman culture 
through the island, chiefly by the estab- 
lishment of religious communities and 
monasteries which served as_ training 
schools for the clergy. 

The Church in Ireland, far removed 
from the Church on the continent both 
because of geographical location and 
the character of the people, differed from 
the Church in Rome in a number of re- 
spects: the date of Easter, absence of a 
mass, no auricular confession or absolu- 
tion, no confirmation, no invocation of 
Mary or of the saints, no use of images, 
the marriage of priests. Moreover, Irish 
Christians did not look to the Pope in 
Rome as an authority. In Patrick’s day 
Rome and the Pope did not hold the po- 
sition they achieved in later eras; in mat- 
ters of policy the Irish Church followed 
the practice of the Greek Church. Never 
once did Patrick mention the Pope or 
Rome in his writings. 

Genuine writings extant include the 
Confession and Letter to Coroticus, both 





Easter Broadcasts 


“Power of the Resurrection’’—a 
special hour-long Easter film star- 
ring Richard Kiley as Peter. To be 
shown on local television stations 
during Holy Week. 


Frontiers of Faith—contemporary 
American Easter music by young 
composers, including “Now Glad of 
Heart” by Alice Parker, “Easter 
Cantata from Tripnich” by Ho- 
vannes, and Sanctus and Agnus Dei 
from Easter Mass by Lou Harrison, 
with choir and orchestra conducted 
by William Jonson. NBC-TV net- 
work, 1:30 to 2:00 p.m. 


Pilgrimage—a special Easter serv- 
ice. ABC radio network, 1:30 to 
1:55 P.M. 


National Radio Pulpit—Easter mu- 
sic provided by Lafayette College 
Choir under the direction of John 
Raymond. Ralph Sockman, speak- 
ing on theme “What Survives the 
Grave?” April 5, 12, and 19—La- 
fayette College Choir will provide 
special music. NBC radio network, 
Sundays, 10:05 to 10:30 a.m. 











in Latin, and the Hymn in ancient Trish 
known as the Lorica, or Breastplate, 7, 
these may be added the Dicta Patrigj, 
five sayings preserved in the Book ¢ 
Armagh. The Confession, longest of th 
works, contains twenty-five autobip. 
graphical chapters written near the eng 
of Patrick’s life. The Letter, in ten chap. 
ters, took Coroticus, a British chieftain, 
to task for killing or selling into slaven 
a number of Patrick’s converts, ang 
asked for the return of those enslaved. 

Patrick was a man utterly and wholh 
consecrated to God and His Gospel 
preaching a simple message of salvation 
by faith in Jesus Christ. Anyone ac 
quainted with his labors will know tha 
shamrocks, snakes, leprechauns, anj 
charms are foreign to his work. Gods 
glory and sovereignty were as real to 
him as they were to Calvin in Geneva 
Unlike those in the Roman Church, he 
believed in the Bible as the supreme av 
thority in matters of faith. The book o 
Romans was his favorite. He quotes the 
epistle at least thirty times in his writ 
ings. 

So firmly implanted was Christianit 
as a result of Patrick's labors that wher 
the flood of Northern paganism attacked 
Western Christendom and overran Gaul 
and Britain, Ireland remained Christian, 
surpassing all other countries in devout. 
ness. Missionary zeal ran high. Groups 
of thirteen, representing Christ and the 
twelve apostles, journeyed from Ireland 
to the continent to spread the Gospel 
and convert the heathen. It was not unti 
after the Norman Conquest in 1066 that 
the Church in Rome was able to make it 
influence felt in Ireland. 

Surprising as it might seem, it would 
be quite appropriate for all United Pres- 
byterian ministers in our area of the nae 
tion to meet at the First Church, Pitts 
burgh, and march out to Syria Mosque, 
come March 17. We should meet thirty 
minutes before parade time to practice 
the Church of Ireland hymn which wil 
be sung as we swing along behind our 
green banners: 

Ages pass, yet with St. Patrick 

Firm we hold the faith of God; 

With his “Breastplate” armed we 

follow 

Where the Saints and Martyrs trod. 

Lift thy banner, Church of Erin, 

To thine ancient Faith we cling. 

Thou art built on*truth eternal 

Jesus Christ our Lord and King. 

At the conclusion of the parade all 
participants will be expected to omit the 
traditional caper that follows most St 
Patrick’s Day parades—a dash for the 
nearest pub and a tankard of Guinness. 
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NEWS 





World Council Cautious 
On Roman Meeting 


One of the items on the agenda last 
month of the World Council executive 
committee was framing a response to the 
summoning by Pope John XXIII of an 
Ecumenical Council in 1961. Such a 
council would have Christian unity as 
one of its chief topics. 

Following discussions at the Geneva 
meeting, the executive 
committee decided to withhold formal 
comment for “lack of factual informa- 
tion” about the proposed council. 

The churchmen, representing 171 
Protestant, Anglican, and Eastern Ortho- 
dox member churches of the World 
Council, voiced approval of a statement 
by Dr W. A. Visser *t Hooft, general 
secretary. 

“Much depends,” said Dr. 
't Hooft, “on the manner in which the 
council is called and the spirit in which 
the question of Christian unity is ap- 
proached. The question is, how ecumen- 
ical will the council be in composition 
and spirit?” 


fourteen-man 


Visser 


Executive committee members 
agreed, said the churchman, that the 
most fruitful first steps to interchurch re- 
lations are cooperation among the 
churches in service and in working for 
a “responsible society,” and a just and 
durable peace. Another useful step, Dr. 
Visser "t Hooft continued, is theological 
discussion to assure‘religious liberty for 
all people in every country. 

He expressed confidence that mem- 
ber churches of the World Council “will 
continue to pray for unity as Christ 
wills it.” 

In other actions, the World Council 
executive committee: 

& Urged cessation of atomic tests and 
recognized that “any agreement, how- 
ever carefully framed, involves a meas- 
ure of calculated risk for all parties.” 
& Approved development of detailed 
plans for the first stages of the new 
Council headquarters in Geneva (see 
P.L., March 1, 1959). 

& Welcomed the United Nations deci- 
sion to proclaim 1959 World Refugee 
Year and promised World Council co- 
operation. 
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United Presbyterian Men Begin Meetings 


Dr. Chinda Singhanet (center), leprosy specialist and hospital administra- 
tor from Thailand, addressed more than 2,000 men in New York Area 
meeting last month. Some 9,000 laymen have been attending sessions 
in New York, Sacramento, Wichita, and Chicago last month and this. 





The Church in Alaska: 
New State, Old Problems 


The Protestant Churches of Alaska, 
scattered and small in number, met to- 
gether last month in Anchorage for the 
first time since their territory became a 
state. The Protestant representatives 
voted to change from an association to 
the Alaska Council of Churches, and 
then made it clear that they know what 
they stand for. 

The Alaska Council voted firmly for 
stronger divorce laws, a ban against all 
forms of gambling, and public hearings 
on liquor legislation in the new 49th 
state. 

In other actions, the Council rec- 
ommended: immediate construction of a 
proposed state mental hospital, federal 
appropriations for three new public high 
schools, and maintenance of the provi- 
sion against giving state aid to private 
or sectarian schools. 

The Council also called for increased 
aid to dependent children, establish- 
ment of a juvenile rehabilitation center, 
and a stronger adoption code to provide 
more protection to the infant, natural 
parents, and prospective foster parents. 

In seeking stricter divorce laws, the 
Council asked that a year’s residence in 
Alaska be required for persons wishing 
a divorce and that remarriage of di- 
vorced people be forbidden until at least 
one year after an interlocutory degree. 
Territorial law requires six months’ resi- 
dence and places no restrictions on re- 
marriage. 

Opposing legalization of gambling, 
the Protestant church body stressed that 
gambling is against all Christian prin- 
ciples, means increased cost of police 
protection, and leads to broken homes 
and corruption, 

Under the Organic Act which gov- 
erns Alaska as a territory, gambling is 
illegal, but with statehood Alaskans can 
decide for themselves whether they 
want it. 

The called for 
open hearings in Juneau, Ketchikan, 
Anchorage, and Fairbanks to determine 
the wishes of Alaskans on the liquor 
question, It also recommended -employ- 
ment of a Council lawyer to formulate 
bills on liquor regulations. 


Council immediate 
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ME WAVE OF TERROR-A new campaign 
against the churches of Romania has been sprung 
by Communists in Transylvania, formerly part of 
Hungary. Special target this time is the Hun- 
garian Evangelical-Reformed Church. Pastors and 
church members, accused of sympathy for the 
Hungarian revolution, have been given heavy 
sentences—eight years’ hard labor for one pastor. 
Last autumn almost 250 Orthodox priests and 
monks in Bucharest were victimized, as well as 
many Jewish state officials. Cause? The Com- 
munists’ dread of anti-Communist revolution in 
Romania, too. 


M@ FAIR EXCHANGE-Congregations of a 


Peoria, Illinois, Negro Baptist church and a white 
Presbyterian church recently exchanged build- 
ings. “We needed more room,” said the pastor 
of Morning Star Baptist Church, “and the people 
at Calvary Presbyterian didn’t need what they 
had.” A typical inner-city situation had developed 
when Negro families with Baptist affiliations 
moved into the parish, and Calvary, despite 
merger with another Presbyterian church, found 
its congregation dwindling. The Presbyterians are 
launching a youth program and playground ac- 
tivities to attract families from a nearby housing- 
project which is predominantly white. 


wa BRAVE NEW CHURCH -Closed-circuit 
television has been installed in the basement of 
the Brookdale Baptist Church in Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, to accommodate overflow worshipers and 
to postpone building a large new structure. Late- 
comers for pews in the 700-seat main sanctuary 
now worship in the 250-seat lower auditorium, 
where they can both see the pastor on three 
21-inch TV screens and hear him preach by stereo- 
phonic sound. “When we fill the downstairs, we'll 
put a tent out in the lot—that’s the cheapest,” the 
pastor, Dr. Charles W. Anderson, told the con- 
gregation. “I don’t want to put a half-million dol- 
lars into bricks,” he declared, “I'd rather put that 
money into Christian lives.” The church now 


P 


helps support forty-one missionaries overseas. 


ME AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN FRIENDSHIP 
—An Egyptian “mother of the year” and her 
daughter are journeying to the U.S. this spring 
to promote friendship between the two countries. 
Their visit is sponsored by United Presbyterian 
Women. Other recipients of similar invitations: 














a young Egyptian woman who works with com- 
munity problems in her nation’s villages; the edi- 
tor of an Egyptian women’s magazine. All will 
speak before women’s groups. 


ME RARE CHRISTIAN ART FIND—The 


sixth-century Greek Orthodox Monastery of St. 
Catherine, perched below the peak of Mt. Sinai, 
contains Byzantine art unrivaled in history. The 
treasures were “rediscovered” by an expedition 
sponsored by the University of Michigan, Prince- 
ton University, and the University of Alexandria, 
Egypt. A huge mosaic representing the transfigu- 
ration of Christ, frescoes, and the world’s richest 
and most important collection of sixth- to eighth- 
century icons, are among the treasures. The basil- 
ica and refectory are decorated with coats of 
arms of the Crusaders. Many of the manuscripts— 
in Greek, Syriac, Georgian Arabic, and Slavonic 
—are illustrated with miniature paintings. St. 
Catherine’s is the oldest existing Greek Orthodox 
monastery. It was founded by Byzantine Emperor 
Justinian (483-565 a.p.) at an elevation of 5,000 
feet on the reputed site of the Bible’s “burning 


bush.” 
‘ee SPONSORS NEEDED-— Local sponsors 


are needed for at least one thousand Indonesian 
Dutch refugees whom The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. has volunteered to resettle in this 
country by the end of 1959. Almost all of the 
refugees were ousted from homes and jobs by 
the civil fighting in Indonesia and have been living 
in camps in Holland. The first wave of newcomers 
is expected in the early summer, and churches 
are urged to reactivate their resettlement com- 
mittees to be ready to receive them. Miss Mar- 
garet W. Gillespie, executive secretary of the 
Church’s Resettlement Services Committee, is 
now in The Netherlands interviewing and regis- 
tering the prospective émigrés. 


& REFUGEE MOVIE-—Lutheran Film Asso- 
ciates, a church group similar to the one which 
produced the very successful Martin Luther, has 
announced plans for a new movie. Its subject 
will be the plight of Christians in Communist East 
Germany. The screenplay will be Based upon 
documented incidents involving pastors and lay- 
men behind the Iron Curtain. Its cost: $400,000, 
about the same amount that was spent on Martin 
Luther. 
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FOR 


© unflattering that 
America presents overseas may be 
due for some face-lifting if a new United 
Presbyterian experiment becomes popu- 


appearance 


lar. 

Forty business, 
church leaders who travel abroad regu- 
larly met last month to discuss ways 
and means of altering the often-criticized 
attitudes of Americans working in other 
countries. Moderator Theophilus Mills 


professional, and 


Speaker Theodore F. Romig, of Commission on 
fumenical Mission and Relations, addresses 
week-long institute at Stony Point, New York. 


SEEKS TO PREPARE 


AMERICANS OVERSEAS 


LAY MISSION WORK 





Taylor, recently returned from a globe- 
circling tour of United Presbyterian 
work, agrees with the critics (P.L., Feb- 
ruary 1, 1959). We must help Americans 
employed overseas, Dr. Taylor said, 
“find a more positive and constructive 
witness for democracy and for the Gos- 
pel.” 

Last month’s week-long 
sponsored by the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations, was an 


meeting, 













attempt to do precisely that. 

Meeting at Stony Point, New York, 
the group and its advisers discussed a 
variety of topics: population problems 
in Asia; the influence of the industrial 
revolution in underdeveloped nations on 
Christian groups there; the shifting em- 
phasis from an American “foreign mis- 
sionary” to a “fraternal worker”; and 
the rising tide of Hinduism, Islam, and 


(Continued) 


Buddhism. 





ry group discussions, churchmen from overseas and Americans shared ideas. From left: John Rosengrant, director of the 
institute; Miss Laura DeWitt, a nurse from San Diego, California; and Dr. Mateo Occena, of the Commission. 
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John Rosengrant, director of the “In- 
stitute of Overseas Churchmanship,” be- 
lieves it is the obligation of 2,000,000 
Americans working abroad to take an 
active civic role in the community. They 
should not perpetuate the stereotype of 
Americans as “superficial people in ex- 
clusive American ghettos.” 

Mr. Rosengrant added: “There are 
usually community programs wherever 
the Christian lives in which he can join 
and be welcomed and to which his con- 
tribution can be great. He has a unique 
influence just because he is not a pro- 
fessional missionary. 

“He will find welfare centers, literacy 
work, and charitable organizations. 
These will give the Christian layman an 
opportunity to demonstrate his interest 
in the local community.” 

Reaction to the pilot institute by 
Christians from overseas as well as 
American laymen was enthusiastic, One 
executive termed the conference a “help- 
ful prerequisite” to planning his future 
business trips abroad. Dr. Chinda 
Singhanet, director of McKean Leprosy 
Colony in Chiengmai, Thailand, said, “I 
have learned that we must go out of 
our way to welcome Americans and to 
help them feel at home in our countries.” 

As a result of the successful program 
of lectures and seminars, further insti- 
tutes already are being planned by the 
Commission, In addition, the National 
Council of Churches is considering a 
similar program. 





Observers from other denominations and 
the National Council of Churches con- 
fer on program of laymen’s institute. 
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Church and State: 
An Old Bugaboo Returns 


That perennial bugaboo which haunts 
Protestants—a U.S. ambassador to the 
Vatican—came back into the news last 
month, This time it was brought by a 
Roman Catholic congressman from 
Brooklyn, New York. 

A concurrent resolution calling for 
“immediate establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican through ap- 
pointment of a United States envoy” has 
been introduced in Congress by Rep- 
resentative Victor L. Anfuso. 

The resolution, which was referred 
to the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, would express the “sense of Con- 
gress” that diplomatic representation be 
established with Vatican City so that the 
U.S. could be “currently and fully in- 
formed on the policies of the Vatican,” 
particularly relating to the world-wide 
struggle against Communism. 

In a statement, Mr. Anfuso said ap- 
pointment of a diplomatic envoy would 
be a “gesture of our friendship and our 
desire to help promote world peace and 
greater understanding.” 

As a concurrent resolution, Mr. An- 
fuso’s proposal would require only a 
simple majority of votes in both Houses 
of Congress and would not need the 
President’s signature. It would be only 
an advisory to the President on foreign 
policy; would not have the force of law. 

A couple of days after Mr. Anfuso’s 
statement, a petition of the New York- 
New Jersey regional council of Catholic 
College Students, asking that permanent 
diplomatic relations be established be- 
tween the United States and the Vatican, 
was received by the United States Sen- 
ate and referred to its Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The petition incorporated a resolution 
adopted by representatives of students 
at twenty-three Roman Catholic colleges 

and universities in the New York metro- 
politan area. 

The resolution declared that “whereas 
the Vatican State and forty-six world 
powers—even some outside the Christian 
world—have mutually established diplo- 
matic relations acknowledging the im- 
portance of communications between an 
international listening post and its fellow 
temporal powers, and whereas the 
United States and the Vatican are work- 
ing toward common goals of world 
peace,” the U.S. should establish “per- 
manent diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican State.” 


Copies of the resolution were als 
sent to President Eisenhower and ty 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulle. 

A Protestant answer was fast jp 
coming. Raymond F. Cottrell of Wash. 
ington, associate editor of the official 
Adventist newspaper, Review and Her. 
ald, sent letters of protest to Mr. Anfuso, 
to Congressman Thomas E. Morgan, 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, where the resolution was 
referred, and to President Eisenhower. 

In his letters, Mr. Cottrell said ap. 
pointment of a diplomatic envoy would 
“contravene the intent of the United 
States Constitution and breach the fun. 
damental principle of the separation of 
Church and State.” 

Commenting on the proposer’s con- 
tention that U.S.-Vatican diplomatic re- 
lations would provide “an important 
listening post” at the Vatican, Mr. Cot- 
trell said this was not necessary because 
“our State Department would not refuse 
to accept any information the Vatican 
might refer to it.” 


College Students Offered 
Summer Service Projects 


A variety of opportunities for sum- 
mer service and study projects will be 
offered this summer under the auspices 
of the United Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education. 

Of special interest are the following: 
® A seminar for students of physics, 
biology, political science, and related 
fields at Ghost Ranch, the Board’s study 
center in New Mexico, 

B® Three two-week work camps at the 
Church World Service center at New 
Windsor, Maryland. 

> A seminar in Germany for young ele- 
mentary schoolteachers. 

& A second government-approved U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. student exchange and a pos- 
sible work camp in the Soviet Union. 
®& A seminar on communications at Na- 
tional Missions-sponsored station KSEW, 
Sitka, Alaska. 

In addition, a series of work camps 
will be sponsored by the World Council 
of Churches in countries of Africa, Asia, 
Latin America, the Middle East, and 
Europe. Other work camps and seminars 
are scheduled for various parts of the 
United States. 

[Projects are described fully in free 
booklets offered by the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Department of Campus 
Christian Life, 808 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Penna.] 
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intellectuals and Artists: Has 
The Church Rejected Them? 


Christian churches were urged to ac- 
cept intellectuals and artists on their 
own terms and not expect them to check 
their questions at the church door and 
wear “team uniforms.” 

The plea was made at the annual mid- 
winter meeting of the Congregational 
Christian Churches at Buck Hill Falls, 
by two minister speakers. 

The Reverend Thayer A. Greene of 
the First Congregational Church, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, pointed out that 
the Church has never had a better op- 
portunity to minister to the scholar and 
stand with the academic community in 
its concern for free inquiry, due to the 
fact that the intellectual has “rediscov- 
ered the relevance of Christian theol- 
ogy.” 

But, continued Mr. Greene, “unless 
the Church can demonstrate vital con- 
cern for the arts, the social and natural 
sciences, as well as for classes in Bible, it 
will be treated as an interloper in the 
academic community.” 

He further said that the Church 
should be willing to settle for sympa- 
thetic appreciation rather than personal 
commitment, support, and participation, 
particularly in the matter of attending 
family night suppers, making visits for 
the Every Member Canvass, or serving 
on the Board of Trustees. 

Underlining Mr. Greene’s comments, 
the Reverend Pierre Delattre, pastor of 
the Bread and Wine Mission, an experi- 
mental storefront project in a Bohemian 
area of San Francisco, said that the 
Church must be humble and listen more 
openly to the voice of its protestors. “It 
must hear prophetic voices from without 
as well as from within the confessing 
community. 

“The visible Church, too, can be an 
offense to religion,” he said. “Important 
Christian prophets may emerge from 
these avant-garde fringe groups that rec- 
ognize no essential need for the or- 
ganized Church.” 

Before seeking to transform these 
centers of “creative ferment,” Mr. De- 
lattre said, “we must open ourselves to 
transformation.” The minister, he said, 
must share the life of the community 
and learn its language. 

“In such a community, the Christian 
minister must begin by making it clear 
that the Church is not inextricably tied 
up with a physical plant and a high- 
pressure program,” he declared. 
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SAVE THE CHILDREN 


FEDERATION 


Lieutenant Jackson shivered. The harsh 
Korean winter wind penetrated the 
thickness of his army overcoat. He 
held up his hand to protect his face 
from the biting cold and made a dash 
for the protection of a wall at the side 
of the road. As he feit his way along 
the wall in the darkness, he stumbled 
over a soft bundle. The bundle moved 
and a little voice cried out in the night, 
“Hey, watch out, Mister!” 

The bundle that spoke turned out to 
be a little Korean boy, about 7, who 
explained that his name was Ho Song 
and he was huddled against the wall 
because it was the warmest place he 
knew in Seoul. 

Lieutenant Jackson picked up the 
youngster and carried him to the camp 
kitchen. The cook gave him a cup of 
hot soup and thick slices of bread 
which the little fellow devoured like 
a starved animal. 

That night, the cook and the Lieu- 
tenant put a cot behind the kitchen 
stove where for the first time in his life, 
Ho Song slept within warm walls. 

In the days that followed, the Lieu- 
tenant became fast friends with Ho 
Song and his little Korean playmates. 


A CRY IN THE NIGHT 


Inevitably, however, it came time for 
Lieutenant Jackson to leave Seoul and 
return to the U.S.A. But his departure 
did not mean the end of his friendship 
with Korean children. 

A friend across the sea 
HomeintheU.S.A.,Lieutenant Jackson 
and his fiancée arranged to sponsor a 
Korean child through Save the Chil- 
dren Federation. They found that a 
little child across the sea would receive 
supplementary food, warm clothing, 
new shoes, household articles and some 
cash through an SCF Sponsorship. And 
correspondence with the child through 
SCF meant hope and encouragement. 

The Lieutenant who was on the 
scene in Korea and knows the needs of 
sO many, many little children says, 
“Every American who possibly can 
should give a helping hand. Our spon- 
sorship through SCF has given a 
Korean child an added chance in this 
world, and we have made a lifelong 
friend not only for ourselves but for 
the democratic way of life.” 

Won’t you join the Lieutenant and 
the thousands of other SCF Sponsors 
who bring hope and help to children in 
destitute areas of the free world? 





Registered with the U. S. State Department Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
“SERVING CHILDREN FOR 27 YEARS” 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
Boston Post Rd., Norwalk, Connecticut 
I want to sponsor a child for one year in: Korea... Greece... France... West Germany 


... Finland... Italy... Austria. . 


. Lebanon . . . or where need is greatest. . . . Enclosed 


is $120 for 1 year... $30 for Ist quarter... $10 for Ist month... I cannot be a sponsor but 


enclosed is my gift of $...... 


Please send me my sponsored child’s name, story and picture. 


RADAR. oo cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccescccees 
ADDRESS... oc rccccccccccccccccccccvccccccccece 


Contributions are Deductible from Income Tax 


See meee ee eee ee eee eee ee eeeeee ee eee eee eeeeeeeee 
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SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES 
AND CAMPS 


THESE ADVERTISERS WILL GLADLY SEND FURTHER 
INFORMATION UPON DIRECT REQUEST 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





CARROLL COLLEGE 1846 


Coeducational, Liberal Arts. Limited enrollment. 
Fully accredited. College Boards required. Christian 
citizenship. Near Milwaukee. Write: Robert D. 








Steele, President, W: 
Hanover. 


HANOVER COLLEGE Indiana 


Co-educational liberal arts college founded in 1827. 
Excellent faculty and small classes. Superior class- 
room and residence facilities located on beautiful, 
modern campus. Enrollment 
Write Director of Admissions. 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Largest Presbyterian- 


ULSA affiliated university, 


7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, owntown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

. fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


WwW R I T 7 Director of University of Tulsa 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 





1c . On = 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE Jerr tence 

Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings Write President Edwin H. Rian. 


MEN’S COLLEGE 








LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college. Suburban 
location on Lake Michigan. Admission by College 
Boards. Strong preparation in the sciences, teach- 
ing. business admin., fine arts, pre-professional. 
Box PL, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,2:%22;,2% 
d Presbyterian. 
Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil. Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Me- 
chanical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. School of Inter- 
national Affairs. Write: Director of Admissions. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 
Coeducationa!. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
Primary and high school). business administration, 
eae EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Harvey M. Rice, President 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


y “ay . Ch Ss erian 
BEAVER COLLEGE —Prestyteriaa 
professional curricula. B.A., B.S.. and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from aa, 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver Col 
Jenkintown, Pa. 








MARYVILLE COLLEGE 

Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coedicational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship. low expenses. positive Christian train- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. Write Presi- 
dent Raiph Waldo Licyd,. Box B, Maryville, Tenn. 


A two-year col- 
lege for women. 
4’ Ten miles from 
Boston in sub- 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses, Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog. 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 








MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


4-yr. Liberal arts. Fully accredited. Christian Educ. 
curriculum. Amer, Humanics prog., 3-2 engineering 
prog. Pre-prof. courses. Sports, music, drama. Yr. 
exp.: Men $1207, Women $1243. Summer Session 
June 1. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D., Pres., Marshall, Mo. 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 








MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music, 
Business Administration. Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education. 


Write Director of Admissions, New Concord, Ohio 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE pounaea in 
ACADEMY 1780. For students who wish to 


secure a Christian education 
through their own work. All students given work 
scholarships. Other financial _ assistance available. 
T. Henry Jabi Pres., W: Coll Tenn, 











BOYS’ PREPARATORY 








PARK COLLEGE 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational, Liberal Arts Cur- 

riculum. Fully accredited. International student 

body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere 

ereonel counseling. Suburban Kansas City 
Write Director 


Presbyterian. 


BLAIR ACADEMY ,0.4,5500 giao 
ai Presbyterian affiliation. 

Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Care- 

ful college ppgpesedien. Wide choice of sports and 

activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 

New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap. 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N.J. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





Admissions, Parkville, Mi i. 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

RINITY “America’s most mod- 

- ern university cam- 

¥ plas pus.” 


President 
Antonio, 


Woodin Laurie 
University, San 


James 


Trinity Texas 


CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 7-12. MSA accredited. College pre ware - 
tory, art. music, home ec., sec’l. Small classes. 

ance. 300-acre campus, modern stone baeine, sub- 
urban fae coor’, Riding, Gym. Est. 1910. Catalog. 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMPS 





MUSIC at CAMP SOLITUDE 


Lake Placid, N. Y. Protestant, Co-ed. Ages 9-19. 
Beginners and advanced. Voice. piano, band & orch. 
instrs. Superv, practice. ALL land & water sports. 
Catalog. Mr. & Mrs. Jos. Kelsall, 256 Varsity Ave., 
Princeton, N. J. WA 4-5981. 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian Coltege. established in 
1 y accredited. B.A. 
Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 
Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. 
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NOTTINGHAM CAMPS 


friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate camps. 
360 acres. Understanding leaders. All sports: rid- 
ing, riflery, golf, swimming, boating, fis ing. Dra- 
matics. Summer school. ed Phila.-Baltimore. 
Norman C. Farniof, Box 1010, Colora, Maryland. 


A summer 
of fun & 








Church-Building in 1959: 
Two Current Houses of God 


Two one-of-a-kind churches serve to 
point up rather dramatically what has 
been going on in the field of church. 
building during the past year. 

A cursory glance at Kirk in the Hill 
recently completed in Bloomfield Hill 
Michigan, and the design for the Aj 
Force Chapel in Colorado may discen 
no similarities whatever. Yet on close, 
inspection a basic concept in common 
may begin to emerge. 

Kirk in the Hills closely parallels thir. 
teenth-century Melrose Abbey in Scot. 
land. This new edifice uses 47,000 piece 
of Indiana limestone cut to blueprint 
specifications plus thirty-four stained. 
glass windows to achieve a magnificent 
result. 

The Air Force Chapel calls for a space 
frame of tetrahedrons of aluminum pipe 
sections enclosed with aluminum panel 
filled with colored glass. 

In their soaring heights and flying 
buttress effects, both of these multimil- 
lion-dollar projects lean heavily on 
Gothic-style architecture, but Kirk in the 
Hills carefully copies, while the Ai 
Force Chapel creates a new form. 

Dr. Harold C. DeWindt, Kirk in the 
Hills minister, explains that the church 
has been built to create an atmosphere in 
which people find it easy to experience 
the presence of God; an atmosphere that 
will relax a person, then inspire him. 

The architects of the Air Force 
Chapel (Skidmore, Owings, and Mer 
rill) sought a form expressed by today’s 
methods in today’s materials, which 
would provide the quality of space, light, 
and structure achieved by the great 
church-builders of the past, most not- 
ably, of course, in the Gothic. 

Thus actually the aims of these two 
churches are just about the same. 

Both are set off by spectacular lo 
cations. Kirk in the Hills has its own 
forty-acre site of landscaped grounds 
and gardens. The Air Force Chapel is 
set in the Academy’s 17,000 acres of 
scenic wonderland in Colorado Springs. 

The Kirk seats 650 people. The 
Chapel, which houses three separate 
sanctuaries, is designed to hold 900 
Protestants, 500 Roman Catholics, and 
100 of the Jewish faith. 

Kirk in the Hills, commenced ten 
years ago, made use of some of the 
world’s finest craftsmen. The stained- 
glass windows, which portray the life of 
Christ, are based on the windows of 
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Epic Records 
is proud to present 
the distinguished 


new recording of... 





AND GOD SAID 


STORIES FROM THE BIBI EIN WORD&SONG 





EPIC 5LN 3534 $5. 98 
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BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY 
SIMON 


Write for catalog G-6 
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The tonal designer scales each rank of pipes for 
the pipe maker's skilled hands. The voicer then 
brings the pipes to life by giving them speech and 
shapes each voice to its required form in the tonal 
structure. This meticulous, specialized operation 
calls for a competent and sensitive artist—the Casa- 
vant Voicer. 


Casavant Frires 


Limitée 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q., CANADA 


LIANG MEI 
NEEDS A 
GLASS SLIPPER 


An orphan, Liang Mei lives with a SPabeoe 


widowed stepmother in a squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 
collects garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on. 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
difficult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into “a beautiful princess.” 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. The Hong Kong 
Government is doing a noble work in 


For Information write: 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 





I wish to “adopt” a boy. 
girl for one year in 








(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 

Enclosed is payment for the full year 

__first month . Please 

send me the child’s name, story, address 

and picture. I understand that I can cor- 

respond with the child. Also, that there 

is no obligation to continue the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 
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trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Children like Liang Mei can be “‘adopt- 
ed” and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
countries listed —$10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 288 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 35 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
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NEWS 


and another member of the commission, 
wrote that the chapel plans represented 
modern architecture’s “coming of age.” 
He said that the plans matched in poetic 
daring and beauty the best of Gothic 
architecture. 

These two churches perfectly symbol. 
ize the vast differences between church 
designs today. It is interesting to note 
that while Gothic and Colonial-type 
churches continue to be built, traditional 
styles are becoming less frequent. Not 
long ago one church in ten was designed 
in the contemporary mode. Last year the 
ratio had jumped to one in two. 

Church extension planners estimate 
that 100,000 new church buildings 
should be erected in the United States 
before 1970. If this estimate is even 
close to our needs, it is good that we 
still have such wide choice in designs, 


Nominations Committee 
Asks Names for 


Assembly Posts 


The Committee on Nominations of the 


| United Presbyterian U.S.A. General As- 
| sembly is anxious to have the names of 


well-qualified persons suggested for 
service on the boards and agencies of 
the Church. 

Due to church union last year, the 
number of new nominations will be 
small, for most current boards are com- 
binations of former boards of the two 
churches and must be reduced in order 
to bring them in line with prescribed 
membership. 

Nominations will, however, be made 
for the Board of National Missions, the 
Board of Christian Education, the Board 
of Pensions, the Council on Theological 
Education, the Commission on Ecumen- 
ical Mission and Relations, and the De- 
partment of Chaplains and Service Per- 
sonnel. 

The Committee can only present 
names of those who are willing and able 
to render exceptional service. It also 
endeavors to spread membership on the 
boards and agencies among the various 
geographical areas, in proportion to 
United Presbyterian population, so that 
the point of view of all sections of the 
Church may be known. 

Qualifications of persons suggested 
must be well documented. An excessive 
number of names from any one source 
lowers the value given to any of them. 
No name should be submitted unless the 
person has indicated his willingness to 
serve if elected. The person proposing 
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the name should make it clear, however, 


Lission, 
to such a prospective candidate that 


‘sented 


F age.” there is no assurance of nomination if 
Poetic | proposed, or election if nominated. 
Gothic Those wishing to submit names should 


use the endorsement forms provided by 
the committee. These may be obtained 


ymbol. 


shurch from the Office of the General Assembly, 
0 note Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 
il-type or the Secretary of the Committee, the 
itional Reverend Walker S, Brownlee, 253 Mt. 
t. Not Vernon Blvd., Hamburg, New York. All 


forms should be forwarded to Mr. 
Brownlee when completed. 
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ar the 
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States 
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es of A quick thrust of the Lewis and Clark 
student’s fingers halve a building brick. 


, the 
1 be 
- Korean Student ‘‘Fights”’ 
wo 
ide | Way Through College 
‘ibed A young former refugee from North 
Korea is actually “fighting” his way 
nade through a United Presbyterian college. 


_ the He is Moon Yo Woo, twenty-four-year- 


oard old physics student at Lewis and Clark 
zical College in Portland, Oregon. 
nen- Woo instructs two classes in karadae 
De- -one at the downtown Y.M.C.A, and 
Per- another at the college—to help meet his 
expenses. He explains that karadae is an 
sent ancient oriental method of fighting, 
able quite different from the more familiar 
also judo. In the latter the fighter depends 
the on grabbing and throwing his opponent, 
ious while in karadae the fighter depends on 
to concentrated blows with hands and feet. 
that Although the technique can be deadly, 
the the young Korean is quick to point out 
that he teaches it for body conditioning. 
ted “Knowing when and where to hit or 
sive kick is the key to success in karadae,” 
ree says Woo, who weighs only one hun- 
em. dred pounds. “Knowledge of some three 
the hundred vital spots is more important 
Ios than strength.” 
Ing To demonstrate his technique, which 
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could shatter a man’s jaw or ribs or 


break his neck with one swift thrust of 


a finger or the face of the knuckles, he 
breaks a brick in two as easily as break- 
ing a china platter. And with the same 


lightning speed he kicks with a bare 
iget and breaks three one-inch boards 


as if they were kindling sticks. 
In the training of a young man of 


the upper class, karadae is to the Koreans 


what fencing once was to the French. 
It requires much practice for proficiency; 
Woo’s training included practicing an 
hour a day for two years, According to 
the Lewis and Clark student, karadae 
is now more popular than judo in Korea 
and Japan, where the really expert com- 
pete for national titles. 

During the Red Chinese invasion of 
North Korea, Woo escaped south in an 
American Army truck with his parents, 
sister, and one of his four brothers. 

Moon Yo attended high school in 
Seoul and earned a degree at Han Yang 
Engineering College. Last September he 
came to Portland to attend college— 
where his talented sister Myung Soon 
is studying for a master’s degree in vocal 
music. A $400 Brushoff Scholarship 
takes care of part of his tuition. He lives 
in the home of Lewis and Clark presi- 
dent Dr. Morgan S. Odell, and attends 
Portland’s First Presbyterian Church. 

By next fall Moon Yo will be oriented 
to American college methods and to 
American ways of life. Then he hopes 
to go on to graduate school to complete 
his training in the field of power engi- 
neering. 


Calling at Corona 


Elder Fred Davis of the Corona Pres- 
byterian Church, Denver, Colorado, em- 
ployed a unique method to convince his 


fellow church members to share with 


their pastor in congregational calling. 

Mr. Davis made a detailed analysis 
of the Reverend Robert Lutz’s work load. 
He discovered that in the course of a 
year Mr. Lutz is expected to spend 3,664 
hours performing his pastoral duties ex- 
clusive of calling. In addition the min- 
ister needs 6,285 hours for his family, 
eating and sleeping, and vacations, for 
a total of 9,949 hours. 

As there are only 8,760 hours in a 
year, it was not hard for Mr. Davis to 
convince the church members that their 
minister needed help, The Corona 
Church now has a successful calling pro- 
gram under way. 


Invest your savings in 


PRESBYTERIAN 


512% 


CHURCH AND HOSPITAL 
BONDS 
« 


Recent Presbyterian Institutional financing 
arranged by our Company: 


$5,500,000 


Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Chicago, Illinois 


$300,000 


First Presbyterian Church 
San Bernardino, California 


$250,000 


Wauwatosa Presbyterian Church 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


B. C. ZIEGLER AND COMPANY 
West Bend ° Wisconsin 


B. C. ZIEGLER AND COMPANY 
West Bend, Wisconsin 
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... world’s 
handiest 
kitchen 
tool! 


ADDRESS 
V, Solid stainiess 


steel Serve- 

spoon does every- 

thing! Mixes, 

whips, scrapes, 

serves, turns, slices 

with sharp cutting 

edge. Super-smooth 

finish rinses clean. 9” 

long. Sell an item women 

REALLY want and use, 

proudly give for gifts, 

prizes. A money-maker with 

good profit on every sale, re- 

peat sales galore! Tested and 
proven, a great buy for $1 
end $1, we'll ship postpaid 
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po FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, slip 
or rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feel- 
ing. FASTEETH is alkaline (non-acid). Does 
not sour. Checks “plate odor” (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug counter. 








PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA.—CHICO, — 








Alms Basons 


his artistically designed and 
T beautifully executed Bason 
has a simple richness which makes 
it an outstanding example of the 
silversmith’s art as exemplified in 
Gorham craftsmanship. Sterling sil- 
ver, 13” 
capacity 3” depth, price $125.00. 


in diameter, with extra- 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS 


for EASTER GIFTS 
PRESBYTERIAN 
Sterling Silver SYMBOL 


Beoutifully handcrafted in 
Sterling Silver — a cher- 
ished symbol for all 
Presbyterians at your local 
jeweler. 


By 


WALTER £ ~ HAYWARD CO., INC. © Attleboro, Mass. 





FOLDING CHAIRS 


In Steel orWood 
FOLDING TABLES 


WA aes 


‘ yp Loni & Co. 


SCRANTON 2, PA.—CHICO, CAL. 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Mark i 122 Yi of 
1837 Service to the Church 1959 
cox SONS 8 a VereeneG. ine. 


Clergy 
133 East 23rd Street, 





Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. + PATERSON 16, W. J. 





NEWS 


NOTHER significant contribution to 
America’s understanding of “the 
agony of the South”—race relations—has 
been made by the University of North 
Carolina Press. To its series of well- 
documented books, which include Harry 
Ashmore’s The Negro and the Schools 
(1954) and C. Vann Woodward’s The 
Strange Career of Jim Crow (1955), it 
has added A Southern Moderate Speaks 
by Brooks Hays, out this week, A good- 
tempered testament by one of the 
South’s most distinguished churchmen 
and politicians, late of the United States 
House of Representatives and currently 
president of the 9,000,000-member 
Southern Baptist Convention, A South- 
ern Moderate Speaks may add force to 
what Mr. Hays calls the “gaining 
strength” of moderation in the South. 
Its author has been in public life 
since 1925, when he became assistant 
attorney general of his home state of 
Arkansas. In church pulpits, as a federal 
employee in the alphabetical agencies of 
the Roosevelt administration of the 30’s, 
in various volunteer social service agen- 
cies, and as the Representative of Arkan- 
sas’ Fifth Congressional District in 
Washington, he has gained a national 
reputation as a devout Baptist, a politi- 
cian of integrity, and a raconteur with- 
out peer, 

When last August in the Democratic 
Primary—equivalent to election in most 
Southern states—Mr. Hays soundly 
trounced an outspoken segregationist, 
political observers breathed a sigh of 
relief, and racial observers expressed 
the hope that sanity was returning to 
Little Rock. But on November 4 he 
was catapulted into national headlines 
by going down in defeat before the 
Faubus-aided write-in campaign of a 
politically unknown eye specialist, who 
was more clever than Mr. Hays’s Citi- 
zens Council opponent in the Primary. 

When a senior Southern Democratic 
congressman in a year of sweeping Dem- 
ocratic victories is sunk in a political 
backwash, the whole country knows 
about the defeat and discusses it. It 
must have come as a bitter disappoint- 
ment to Congressman Hays himself, who 
had every possible reason to feel secure 
after sixteen years of rapport with his 








constituents. 
But neither bitterness nor disap- 


U.S. Race Relations: 


Brooks Hays States Case for Moderation 


pointment comes through in A Souther 
Moderate Speaks. Even if the man. 
script for the book was written prior to 
the November election, the same gentle 
objectivity prevails in an article he 
wrote for the New York Sunday Time 
Magazine of January 11. There he de. 
fines what he means by a “moderate” 
and maintains that “some defeats are 
inevitable before final victory is wor 

. . Southern moderates are now gain. 
ing strength after reaching their lowes 
ebb a few months ago.” 

Nor does Mr. Hays’s boak give the 
impression that he regarded himself as 
a “moderate segregationist.” The picture 
is only slightly clouded by his dispas. 
sionate record of twenty years of effort 
to accomplish what can best be de. 
scribed by a phrase Mr. Hays is too 
knowledgeable to use: “to improve the 
lot of the Negro people.” 

It is possible, up to a certain point, 
to work for more justice for Negroes 
within an essentially segregated system 
Mr. Hays has certainly extended himself 
and jeopardized his career more than 
once to do so. But he has also done far 
more than that. He has avoided being 
drawn off dead center into the segrega- 
tionist camp, wherein lies, at least for 
some time yet, social, political, and eco- 
nomic security. 

To walk the razor’s edge that is the 
middle line between two securities—the 
security of the vast majority who, with 
a slightly guilty conscience, would seek 
to prevent change, and the tiny minority 
who, with deep but costly conviction, 
seek to induce change—and to lean 
slightly toward either side as the occa- 
sion demands, that is the mark of the 
master politician. 

But consciously to try to draw both 
sides toward that middle line when they 
are in conflict with each other, and fre- 
quently to succeed to the displeasure of 
both, that is the mark of the statesman. 
Brooks Hays as a Southern moderate 
has been able to do both things. His 
book is the record of, his success, written 
with a minimum of pride in the accom- 
plishment. 

Mr. Hays has recognized mary 
realities—that the Supreme Court deci- 
sions are the law of the land and will not 
be reversed, that racial injustice ® 
America is dangerously costly to her 
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foreign policy, that segregation is essen- 
tially an assault on human dignity, that 
racial violence is only to be denounced 
and fought—but what he has not recog- 
nized in his new book is that there are 
two kinds of moderates. There are those 
very few who, like himself, are moder- 
ates out of conviction. And there are the 
many moderates of circumstance, who 
are reluctantly thrown into history by 
the cost of the conflict between those 
who seek to induce racial change and 
those who seek by any means to prevent 
it. 

The moderates of circumstance do 
not rise up of their own volition, as Mr. 
Hays did. They are created by forces 
over which they have no control and 
which they persist in calling radical and 
extreme—the irresistible drive for the 
justice of complete desegregation, pur- 
sued lawfully through the courts, and 
the frantic thrust of resistance by all 
means available, lawful and_ violent. 
Their sympathies may tend uneasily to- 
ward either side, but they can give their 
support to neither until the very ground 
beneath their feet begins to crumble. 

There are signs that this is happen- 
ing in the bombing of schools, temples, 
and churches. The newly-created mod- 
erates who may then join Brooks Hays 
on the razor’s edge of the middle line 
in reluctant compliance to court deci- 
sions may curse the Church, the 
NAACP, and other groups supporting 
desegregation for “stirring up trouble” 
and “agitating.” They may even call 
them “brainwashed by Communists,” as 
Governor Faubus labeled a group of 
Presbyterians in Arkansas a few months 
ago, But they will find it difficult to an- 
swer the question leveled by a Negro 
Presbyterian pastor at a Southern inter- 
racial conference in answer to the 
charge, “Why don’t you stop pressing 
for awhile? It only stirs up trouble.” He 
replied, “If we stop pressing, will you 
keep moving?” 

Brooks Hays’s A Southern Moderate 
Speaks describes how he has kept mov- 
ing—not very fast and not too far at any 
given time, but moving—for twenty 
years. It also may encourage to action 
that vast multitude of essentially decent 
people who would neither bomb a tem- 
ple nor voluntarily vote for a single 
Negro child to enter a white school. It 
may also help a few Northern moderates, 
faced with problems such as segregated 
housing, to see their situation a bit more 
clearly, 

—H. B. Sissex 
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“! was amazed when | learned 


HOW | COULD GET 
TAX-FREE 
LIFE INCOME” 


Like others, I was glad to discover 
this plan which preserves life income 
and at the same time strengthens the 
vital work of the Church.” 


This new, approved plan initiated by the 

Foundation offers several tax benefits to 

those who wish to make a gift of securities, 

money or property to the Church. For example, life 

income payments from earnings on the gift are exempt from Federal Income 

Taxes. There is no capital gains tax when appreciated securities are given. 

Also, a generous part of the gift is deductible for Federal Income Tax purposes 

for the year in which the gift is made. Most important, the plan gives one the 
satisfaction of investing permanently in the greatest Cause on earth. 


We'll be happy to show you how this plan will mean more income to you. 
Cut out and mail coupon today. 

























The Foundation is the Church’s agency to encourage bequests in 
Wills, Life Insurance Gifts, Life Income Gifts and Annuities. 
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REAL PROFIT ITEM 


Sell Webb Nylon Scouring and Dish Cloths. Cleans— 

Scours—Never Sours. Ideal for scouring pots and 

BU LLETIN pans and washing dishes. Won't absorb moisture, 
‘. grease, grime or odors. Write for FREE SAMPLE 

: and information. 

BOARD WEBB MANUFACTURING CO. 

DEPT. N, 4th & Cambria St. 


Bulletin Board provides a place where tie Phila, 33, Pa. 

may be poste y Presbyterian churches 

Church boards and agencies, ministers, and ironkoe FOLDING 

publishers of books for Presbyterian readers 

Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, : BANQUET 

Payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
ress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
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The superintendent of a home for the aged 

solicits applications from registered nurses 
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For forty-six years Dr. Edwin R. Hunter has been on the 
faculty of Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee, where he 
is Chairman of the Division of Language and Literature. A 
scholar with broad and varied interests, Dr. Hunter is an 
authority on Shakespere. He is an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church. His alert mind, his sense of humor, his Christian point 
of view make his classroom a place of preparation for respon- 
sible scholarship and service. 


By precept, by example 


A teacher must go by the book. He must teach a subject and a 
specific subject matter . . . for good scientists, good educators, 
good doctors can be developed only if they have mastered a sub- 
ject, acquired precise knowledge in a particular field. A teacher 
opens up the riches of the past, the promise of the future. But 
all the while, by precept and example, he is teaching students 
the kind of men and women they ought to be. If his standards 
are high, his students will learn to cherish the important things 
in life, to cleave to truth and beauty and goodness. They will 
become better scientists, better educators, better doctors because 
they are first of all good men. 


How great is the influence of a good teacher! The forty-six 
colleges related to the United Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
are fortunate to have on their faculties dedicated men and women 
who teach Christian principles while they share their special 
knowledge with students. 


The Board of Christian Education 
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The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
825 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


PRINCETON SEMINARY CHOIR 
ANNOUNCES TOUR ITINERARY 


The some twenty male voices of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary choir 
will commence their fourteenth annual 
summer tour on June 9, Singing on the 
average of twice a day, the choir will 
visit New England, New York, Michi- 
gan, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and 
possibly Newfoundland. Approximately 
four weeks each will be devoted to ap- 
pearances in the United States and 
Canada. Churches and other institutions 
interested in engaging the choir should 
write directly to: Dr. David Hugh Jones, 
Princeton Seminary Choir, Princeton, 
New Jersey. Engagements will be hon- 
ored in the order of their receipt. The 
choir accepts engagements in churches 
regardless of size, and depends for its 
financial support upon free-will offer- 
ings, plus entertainment for the group, 
usually in homes. 


CHURCH SCHOOL CONTEST WON 
BY UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Announcement was made last month 
of the selection of Oliver Presbyterian 
Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota, as the 
winner of the grand award in the ninth 
international Sunday school attendance 
contest sponsored by Christian Life 
magazine. The award includes new pul- 
pit furniture for the church, and a trip 
to the Holy Land and Europe for the 
pastor, the Reverend Gilbert M. Been- 
ken. The entire congregation responded 
to a solicitation for help by the church 
school superintendent, Mr. Kenneth T. 
Whitby. A total of 2,758 personal calls 
were made during a neighborhood cen- 
sus; 8,400 pieces of prospect mailing 
were sent out; some 3,400 telephone 
calls were made; and 638 imprinted he- 
lium-filled balloons were released, All 
this concerted effort resulted in a 74 per 
cent increase in church school attend- 
ance. The church observed its seventy- 
fifth anniversary early this month. 
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An index of the 1958 issues, Vol. 
11 of Prespyrentan Lire, is being 
printed for the convenience of sub- 
scribers. Send 20 cents in stamps to 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, Witherspoon 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


by John R. Fry 


Shaw to Cary to Wynn 


The Doctor's Dilemma is not espe- 
cally exciting, and its entertainment 
values are not the ordinary girl and gag 
variety. But it is an entertaining movie 
that is very much worth seeing. The 
story concerns a doctor who has de- 
veloped a cure for consumption, Pres- 
ently a dilemma forces itself on him, so 
he enlists the aid of his professional col- 
leagues in seeing it through. He has 
limited facilities with which to work his 
new cure, as a matter of fact room for 
one and only patient. But 
potential patients make their claims on 
that one bed. An extremely promising 
young artist is one of the consumptives, 
and the other is himself a doctor. Whom 
he chooses will live, while the other will 
die. That the young artist has a wife who 


one two 


would make a ravishing widow con- 


tributes to the dilemma of a bachelor 


doctor. 


The dilemma is interesting, and it is 
a satisfactory fashion. The 
movie, however. does not basically con- 
cern itself with the dilemma but with 
the doctors. This is a splendid, at times 
vicious, always amusing commentary on 
the medical profession. George Bernard 
Shaw, who wrote the original play from 
which the movie was adapted, had little 
faith in (or understanding of) doctors, 
and thus in this piece took merciless de- 
light in piercing every one of them. 

Many dedicated believers in the 
purity of G. B. Shaw may find the movie 
a disastrous undertaking simply because 
the kind of stage plavs Shaw wrote 
cannot be photographed. Fortunately, 
Anatole de 
screen adaptation, is 
Shaw man. 


Grunewald, who wrote the 
not a dedicated 
As a result, everybody can 
now experience some of Shaw’s laughs 
and insights. 

The shoe is now on the other foot. 
This reviewer is a dedicated Joyce Cary 
man. And Joyce Cary’s most illustrious 
fictional character, Gulley has 
been tampered with in a current film, 
The Horse's Mouth. Sir Alec Guinness, 
who is probably the finest male screen 
actor in the world, plays the lead role in 
a movie which he also wrote. The result 
is a first-rate comedy for adults, 

No matter where the shoe is, it doesn’t 


Jimson, 


pinch. Sir Alec can do as he pleases so 
long as he does it well, and he does his 
version of Gulley Jimson magnificently. 
Jimson is an artist, past sixty, who has 
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painted some things that will one day 
place him among the ranks of the great- 
est artists of all time. He is great. He 
knows it. But he looks like a tramp and 
acts like a bamboozler. For instance, he 
insinuates himself into the apartment of 
a “millionaire” art patron while patron 
is away for a long holiday. When 
patron returns, his apartment is a wreck. 
Anything of value is in the pawnshop. 
But on wall Jimson has 
painted 
seum in London would pay almost any- 
thing for—if it could be moved. That is 
the way Jimson lives: in order to paint. 

Although this character may appear 
merely strange or amusing, he has a way 
about him that makes the ordinary 
passionless doers of ordinary dull little 
jobs wince a bit. The fault lies, if you 
want it straight from the horse’s mouth. 
not in the dull little jobs but in the dull 
little people who don’t dare “peel back” 
their eves and look at life—the way it 


one whole 


masterpiece which any mu- 


really is. 

J. C. Wynn has reviewed movies, 
pointed out TV trends, alerted viewers. 
sounded the throughout the 
church, listened to records, and so on in 
this column for four years. He “peeled 
back” his eyes vears ago, 
columns are a record of the sort of things 


alarm 


and _his 
he sees. 

J. C.’s main interest is families, He 
lives in one (a very good and a very 
happy one). No matter what he saw or 
heard, eventually he made a connection 
in his columns to the family—in one way 
or another. Weekly he counsels troubled 
and he speaks to parent and 
more times than 


families, 
family groups 
prudence or good sense should allow. 
On top of this he has written a first-rate 
book and edited another—both centered 


many 


in the family. 

As J. C. packs up his things as Direc- 
tor of the Office of Family Education 
Research for the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation for moving to teach Christian 
Education at Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, a word should be said about the 
legitimacy of his concerns. Few people 
recognize as keenly as J. C. Wynn that 
the American family is in sadder shape 
than it knows and is more resilient than 
it dreams. For seeing and hearing and 
writing about the real family situation, 
Presbyterians owe the good doctor our 


genuine thanks. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: Do we as Christians pray 
to the Lord Jesus? 


Answer: Stephen did; he said, “Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit” (Acts 7:59). 
Paul, at the opening of his letters, prays, 
“Grace to you and peace from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ” (see, 
for example, Romans 1:7). Thus Paul 
asks both God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ to give the divine blessings 
requested. He is praying to both the 
Father and Christ. 

Usually Christians do not direct the 
prayer to Christ in this way. They ask 
God the Father to hear their prayer, and 
they pray “in the name of Jesus” (com- 
pare John 14:13-14). This way of pray- 
ing does not mean that Christians think 
any less of Christ. They believe that 
“God was in Christ” (II Corinthians 
5:19), and so they can say of him, “My 
Lord and my God” (John 20:28). 

But Christians remember that “the 
Word became flesh” in a real human life 
(John 1:14). While God was uniquely 
and savingly present in Jesus, so that in 
a real sense we can even speak of Jesus 
as “God,” this was also a human life, and 
the expression of God was limited to 
what could be made known through 
such a human life. This means that we 
sense the full range of God’s infinite 
greatness and power best when we think 
of God the Father, who sent his Son, as 
the one who hears our prayers. There- 
fore, I think it is best to offer our prayers 
to God the Father “in the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” We offer our prayers to the 
one God, known to us as the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. When we pray 
to God, or more particularly to God the 
Father, we sense better the full great- 
ness, majesty, and grace of God. It is not 
wrong to pray to the Lord Jesus, if we 
realize that we are praying to our divine 
Lord and Redeemer and not merely to a 
figure of past history. But we will keep 
in mind both the greatness of the saving 
work of Christ in history and the great- 
ness of God if we pray to God the Father 
in the name of Jesus Christ. 


Question: What do wi ask for when 
we pray, “Lead us not into temptation” 
(Matthew 6:13)? 


Answer: In a real sense temptation is 


inevitable. To live means to make eag, 
day a series of choices. It means to fag 
good and bad possibilities and choo 
which way we will go. Whenever y, 
choose between two or more possibk 
ways of acting, we face the temptation 
to take the cheap and low way. To liv 
well is to make the right choices; it is 
reject the low and wrong way of actic 
and decide for the way which is righ 
and wholesome. So we must face temp 
tation; we must choose our way, agai 
and again, day after day. 

So Jesus cannot be teaching us to ad 
God to excuse us from the daily neces 
sity of making the right choices. Wha 
does he mean? In life we face evil ma 
and evil forces, and they put pressur 
on us to choose the wrong way. Life is; 
struggle, and because we are limited i: 
strength we may well shrink from having 
to undergo too severe a test. We may asi 
God to spare us as far as possible fron 
severe tests which may prove too much 
for our limited strength. We must fac 
tests each day. We must choose repeat. 
edly between the right and the wrong 
We must have the help of God to be abk 
to choose rightly and live uprightly. Bu 
we may ask God in his goodness to pro 
tect us from too great a temptation ané 
deliver us from those temptations we 
must face. 


Question: Do we know the names d 
the sisters of Jesus? 


Answer: No. The four brothers ar 
named in Matthew 13:55 and Mark 6:3 
These passages speak of sisters but do 
not name them. We cannot say how 
many there were. Since the word “sis 
ters” is plural, there must have been a! 
least two; there could have been more. 
In fact, when Matthew speaks of “all his 
sisters,” the word “all” suggests more 
than two. But their names are unknow?, 
and they are not mentioned in the story 
of the Apostolic Church. 

Some think the brothers and sisters 
were children of Joseph by a forme 
wife, and so not children of Mary at all. 
Others think they were cousins of Jesus. 
The natural meaning of the New Test# 
ment seems to me to be that they were 
children of Joseph and Mary, born after 
the birth of Jesus. | —FLoyp V. Fiisov 


Professor of New Testamem 
McCormick Theological Seminay 
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THE MEMORY OF EASTER 
Is NOT ENOUGH 


(Continued from page 8) 


Sometimes I think that a man may 
miss the experience of knowing Christ 
simply because he wants to skip this part 
of the story. Like the animals who bur- 
row into the ground and sleep away 
the winter with its storms and blizzards, 
he will not face the element of suffer- 
ing in life. And just as these hibernating 
animals emerge in spring to blink in a 
sunshine they cannot really understand, 
so there are hibernating Christians who 
appear only at Easter to join in a tri- 
umph which they cannot really share. 
They want the resurrection story with- 
out the Calvary that is its deepest mean- 
ing. 

When you are in deep trouble, to 
whom do you turn? Is it to the radiant, 
happy person who seems to ride always 
on the crest of the wave? I do not think 
so. I believe you want the friend who 
has been through it, who knows the 
darkest valley as well as the mountain- 
tops. This is the Lord who is alive and 
who offers you his friendship—a Savior 
who knows—for he has been there, and 
has been there for us. If you have ever 
truly shared in the sorrow of a friend, or 
had a friend stand by in the hour of your 
own greatest need, you know the mean- 
ing of these words that tell us what it 
means to know Christ:— “the fellowship 
of his sufferings.” 

The other deep meaning of knowing 
him is hidden in these great words: “the 
power of his resurrection.” I say “hid- 
den,” for this resurrection-power is not 
an open, obvious, dazzling power like 
the waters of Niagara, or the lights of 
Times Square. It is a power that works 
quietly in the recesses of the human 
heart. It is a power that will be cele- 
brated on Easter in great cathedral serv- 
ices with pageantry and the sound of 
trumpets, and also in quiet, secret rooms 
in other parts of the world where Chris- 
tians are meeting in prayer in time of 
persecution. Although the outward cele- 
bration will vary round the world, the 
inward truth will be known to all who 
seek the friendship of Christ. 

What is this power? It is nothing less 
than the divine power that raised Jesus 
from the dead, the power of love that 
proved stronger than human hatreds, 
the power of hope that was stronger than 
despair, the power of goodness that dem- 
This is 
“the power of his resurrection,” and it 
7 this that is offered to those who know 
1m. 


onstrated its mastery over evil, 
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A moment ago I asked what kind of 
friend we need in trouble. It must be a 
friend who has been through it, too. Yes, 
but it must also be a friend who has 
known how to triumph. The one who 
sympathizes so much and so deeply that 
he drags us down still lower into the 
depths is of little use to us. We need 
one who is not only a fellow-sufferer but 
is able to raise us up—one who, in fact, 
has resurrection-power. It is this alone 
that can penetrate the deeps and lift 
us out of ourselves and on to the way 
of health and hope. And it is this that 
is supremely offered by the risen Christ. 

I heard a story the other day about 
an old hulk of a ship that was once sunk 
in the mud of a river near its mouth. 
Every possible attempt was made to raise 
her with cranes and derricks. But still 
she remained fast in the mud, growing 
barnacles and impeding the traffic—just 
like some of us. Then someone had an 
idea and was given permission to try. He 
had noticed that the river was affected 
by the tide. So at low tide he harnessed 
an empty barge to the old hulk with 
strong chains and cables. Then every- 
body waited for the tide. Slowly and 
surely the waters came flooding in, and 
the great lifting power of the ocean 
surged under that barge. As it rose inch 
by inch, so inch by inch the hulk was 
raised from its bed of slime. 

It is something like this that happens 
to us when we are linked in faith, in 
prayer, in worship, to our Lord. The 
power that raised him from the dead is 
made available to us. Silently the tides 
of his Spirit operate within, and lift us 
from the mud of our sins and follies, and 
deliver us from the grip of our despair. 
“Because he lives, we shall live also.” 
This is the life. eternal life—beginning 
now—that he came to bring. 

“That I may know him” is much more 
mere of Easter. Our 
Easter bells are not just reminders of 
what happened once, but heralds of 
what can happen now. Our Easter lilies 
are not just in memory of a battle long 
ago, but symbols of present triumph. 
When two disciples went for a walk on 
the first Easter Day, their hearts were 
full of memories. They talked together 
in sad and hushed voices about the Jesus 
they had known, Then something hap- 
pened that transformed their lives. 
“Jesus himself drew near and went with 
them.” This will be for us the happiest 
of all the ever known 
if to us Jesus himself draws near, and 
“know him, and the power of his 
and the fellowship of his 


than a memory 


Easters we have 


we 
resurrection, 


sufferings.” 
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to those you love 


...in the living language of the RSV Bible 


What more timely gift for om, moment 
in this world than a Bible! And what 
more timely Bible than the Revised 
Standard Version—so clearly written 
in the language we use today that your 
loved ones will turn to it twice as often 
for inspiration and peace of mind. 
The RSV re plac es out-of-date, con- 
fusing expressions with clear, under- 
stand lab le language—yet preserves the 
poetic beauty of “the King James Ver- 
sion. It is based on the most authori- 
tative texts available. And since many 
of these are ancient manuscripts only 
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recently discovered, the RSV Bible is, 
in a sense, our oldest Bible, as well as 
our most accurate. 

Because of this new clarity and ac- 
curacy, the RSV is a Bible even for some- 
one who already has a Bible. 

Religious leaders of more than 40 
denominations have praised the RSV 
Bible. More than 7 million copies have 
been sold. This Easter give your loved 
ones a richer understanding of God’s 
Scriptures with this magnificent Bible. 
They Il long remember you for such a 
treasured gift. 


Rich, genuine leather 
. (3807,3807R).Handsome 
edition for family and stu- 
dent. Cold edges, ribbon 
markers. Page size: 5)4" 
x 8's". Boxed. Black or 
Ee $10.00 
In maroon buckram, 
shown top right (3800) 
ib th céeeueenie $6.50 


Ask your book dealer or denominational book- 
store to show you the many handsome editions 
of the Revised Standard Version Bible today. 


THOMAS 
ELSON 
& SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the 
Revised Standard Version Bible 
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PETER MARSHALL'S 


inspiring story of 
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Edited and with an introduction by 
CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Magnificent Lenten reading — 
and the ideal Easter gift. 
$3.50, now at your bookstore 
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HE SPEAKS FOR 
ASIA’S CHRISTIANS 


(Continued from page 18) 


sands are becoming Buddhists in Indiy 
today. 

“These religions,” he adds, “are tak. 
ing on a semi-political coloring. A hun. 
dred per cent Pakistani means nowadays 
a Muslim Pakistani. A hundred per cent 
Burmese has come to mean a Buddhist 
Burmese.” 

Asia’s religious nationalism, he ex. 
plains, holds that the religions of each 
country should be revived, purified, and 
kept. The danger to Christianity in this 
situation is that it is regarded as ap 
“alien religion.” 

Bishop Manikam points out that the 
great majority of Christians are in the 
Western Hemisphere. Of the hundreds 
of millions that dwell east of Suez, only 
a small percentage are Christian—per. 
haps 40 to 50 millions out of 1,200 mil. 
lions. 

“In spite of the fact that Christianity 
has been preached in the East for many 
centuries, the stark and tragic truth js 
that so little of the East is Christian to- 
day,” he says, citing these figures: Out 
of one hundred Asians, only three are 
Christians. India is only 3 per cent Chris. 
tian; China, less than 1 per cent; and 


Japan, about one-half of 1 per cent 
Christian. 
Nevertheless, Bishop Manikam be 


lieves the time has come for Asian Chris- 
tians to assume a larger degree of self- 
support and to regard evangelization of 
that part of the world as their primary 
responsibility and concern. 

We Christians of East Asia should 
give far more to the Church than we are 
now doing,” he admits. “At least for the 
maintenance of the life and work of our 
churches, for the preaching of the Word, 
the administration of the Sacraments, 
and for the support of the ministry, we 
should make ourselves entirely respon- 
sible.” 

This does not mean, he hastens to 
add, that assistance from the West is 
not welcome. But he feels it should be 
utilized mainly for forward movements 
in evangelism, new experiments in Chris- 
tian witness, production of religious lit- 
erature, and maintenance of essential 
institutions. . 

“The Church is today partly in the 
United States, partly in India, indeed in 
all the five continents of the world,” he 
stresses. “If therefore one part is in need, 
it is essential for another part to assist. 
Only in so doing does it truly become the 
Church.” 
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All Out for Easter 


x Good Friday, our church always joins with a number of the other 

Protestant churches in town for a twelve to three o'clock service, with 
meditations by the various ministers on the Seven Last Words of Christ. It 
is sometimes quite a trick to get seven ministers without offending anybody, 
or putting too much of a burden on the same ones every time. 

I remember once our minister complained in a mild way that, no matter 
what, he always seemed to get “I thirst,” and he had run out of refreshing 
thoughts on the topic. 

Since the worshipers come in as they can and go when they must, there 
is always plenty of room for everyone. To tell the truth, there would be lots 
of space even if they all arrived at the same time, for we tend to go a little 
easy on Good Friday. We are all out for Easter, though. 

There are some things about Good Friday which we don’t much like to 
face, especially we who are Protestants and Americans. The sight of the naked 
agony on the Cross we resolutely exclude from our sanctuaries. Perhaps it 
doesn’t seem quite proper to us that so horrible a death should be the founda- 
tion of our faith. 

“Anyhow,” a fellow-parishioner of mine once said to me, “Good Friday is 
the low point of the Christian year. Easter is the thing.” 

From the point of view of the followers of Jesus, the death on the Cross 
surely was the low point, and the moment of realization of the Resurrection, 
the moment of triumph. 

When we hear the story of the birth of Jesus, it is not so hard for us to 
imagine ourselves taking part in it. Of course, we should not wish to be cast 
in the role of innkeeper, and most of us don’t quite think of ourselves as 
Wise Men. 

“What shall I give Him, poor as I am? 

If 1 were a shepherd, I should bring a lamb.” 

This is the place we can see ourselves fitting in, and we are almost sure 
that if the angels appeared to us on a hillside, we should rush even unto Beth- 
lehem with a gift for the Babe. 

But the Good Friday story doesn’t give us any very comfortable spot to fit 
into. We would surely not be Judas, we think, nor would we fancy the role 
of Pilate. Are we among the crowd shouting for the release of Barabbas? 
Or are we sleeping with the disciples, or, perhaps, along with Peter, denying 
that we ever knew Jesus? Perhaps we can think of ourselves as among the 
women at the Cross—but even they were “standing afar off.” Only the unbe- 
lieving Centurion had a good word to say for the dying Jesus at the end. 

Good Friday, the high point of God's love toward us, gives us a mighty 
gloomy picture of ourselves. But we go all out for Easter, 
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“You will 
“LIVE HAPPILY 
EVER AFTERI".... 
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ANNUITIES 


Confidence in the future is yours; free- 
dom from re-investment worry ; assured 
safety of income; liberal returns; im- 
portant income tax savings; the good 
feeling of helping others—all these are 
yours when you buy PREBYTERIAN AN- 
NUITIES. 

Thousands of Presbyterians like 
yourself are today living longer, happier 
lives, with freedom from re-investment 
worries through their cooperation in 
this simple plan. 

Your heart, as well as your mind, 
guides you when you buy PRESBYTER- 
IAN ANNUITIES. While helping yourself 
to financial security and independence 
by using your money to earn a good 
return, at the same time your money 
helps further the work of the Church 
in the future. 

Find out how you too can benefit. 

ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


© Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
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@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


e » legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 


@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y 





1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. 
Please tell me what percent income | would 
receive, my date of birth being 

month doy yeor 


(0 Beard of National Missions 
Cc ission on E ical Mission 
and Relations 

DD Beard of Christian Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details 
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At present | am most interested in ; 
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' 
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TENT ins cisciscsenstincsousitaieunsaseasseenadelemennmeielediit _ 
Address 
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ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 


(Continued from page 12) 


Only the alcoholic who is sincerely in- 
terested in becoming and staying sober 
is considered a ripe candidate for the 
message. All the wailings of unhappy 
wives, who are sure their husbands 
ought to have A.A., will not persuade 
the organization to work with a man 
who doesn’t want it. 

Another A.A. insight on evangelism 
which might have meaning for the 
churches is that by far the best person 
to help a drunk seems to be one who 
knows every bitter, sordid detail of the 
world of the alcoholic, and is quite will- 
ing to admit this solidarity with his 
fellow-sinner. And the focus on helping 
others to find healing primarily because 
it helps oneself has a refreshing freedom 
from pretension. 

Many A.A.’s, “having had a spiritual 
awakening,” return to the church they 
may have left in their drinking days, or, 
if they never have had a church con- 
nection, make one. 

Some, however, find a fellowship of 
A.A, sufficient, and the “Big Book all 
the Bible they need, a tendency fre- 
quently deplored by ministers. The A.A. 
God, these critics maintain, being suffi- 


ciently vague to accommodate all shades 
of believers as well as agnostics, has no 
attributes at all. “I heard of one fellow 
who was told to pray to a Power greater 
than himself, so he addressed his prayers 
to a Fifth Avenue bus,” one minister 
observed. 


A.A. members concentrate on one 
thing and one thing only—achieving so- 
briety and remaking their personal lives. 
Thus, the A.A. program is deficient in 
social concern. Some A.A. groups may 
be interracial, for instance, but racial 
justice is no special preoccupation of 
A.A, as it is of the churches. 

Ultimate questions are likewise of no 
interest to the organization. Such prob- 
lems as the meaning of suffering, the 
origins of evil, and the world to come, 
with which Christian thinkers have 
wrestled for centuries, do not concern 
A.A. Thus, although the methods and 
insights of Alcoholics Anonymous have 
much to tell the churches, the A.A. view 
of man and God is, from a Christian 
perspective, a highly limited and trun- 
cated one. 

As a method of reaching alcoholics 
and bringing them to themselves and to 
God, however, ministers of every faith 
are convinced that A.A. can’t be beat. 
Roman Catholic clergy as well as those 
of Protestant denominations have en- 
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dorsed the program. 

“A minister ean’t really do much with 
an alcoholic,” one Presbyterian pastor 
said recently. “All you can do is stand 
by while the fellow wrestles with his 
problem. It is the most agonizing, 
strength-consuming demand on a min- 
ister. I've had breakfast with a guy eight 
days running, and come around to put 
him to bed every night, but I knew I 
couldn’t understand what he was going 
through, and so I couldn't really make 
any contact. It takes time, endless time 
—mind you, I don’t begrudge it—but it 
isn’t much use. Once the fellow is in 
A.A., then he wants what the minister 
has to tell him, and he can start to re- 
ceive it.” 

“Having an A.A. unit meet in our 
church has done an awful lot for us,” 
another minister acknowledged. “Oh, 
they don’t all join the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, of course, though one of 
our most active trustees is an A.A. mem- 
ber, and so is one of our deacons, In the 
beginning, some of the members of the 
session were skeptical about letting them 
meet at our place, and one or two were 
downright opposed to having what they 
called ‘a lot of drunks’ around every 
week. But there couldn’t be a nicer 
group. 

“I've done a lot of counseling with 
some of the members—not all in our 
church by any means. And I stay in 
fairly close touch with the group. When 
somebody has a ‘birthday’ (another 
year of sobriety accomplished) , they in- 
vite me around to the celebration. Usu- 
ally they ask me to lead in prayer. 

“But the best thing has been what 
it’s done for our own church members, 
not only in understanding more about 
alcoholism, but in the sort of Christian- 
ity in action which A.A. really is. The 
A.A. group gives me many a thought for 
a sermon. They really have the kind of 
fellowship we wish we had.” 

This same minister expressed concern 
at the attitude of some of his fellow 
clergymen about A.A. “One man (he 
isn’t a Presbyterian) in this town who 
has an A.A. group in his church is really 
trying to get rid of it. He says he doesn’t 
like to give houseroom to a group which 
isn’t really connected with the church. 
I've tried and tried to get the Ministers’ 
Association to take an interest. They 
can’t seem to see any connection. Folks 
in the A.A. group at my church often 
tell me they wish more churches and 
ministers had our sympathetic attitude.” 

Other pastors are inclined to think 
that it is simply ignorance of the way 
A.A. works and of its accomplishments 


which stands in the way of acceptange 
by churches of the A.A. program 
Spokesmen for the General Service 
Board of A.A. agree, pointing to sue. 
cessful educational conferences of mip. 
isters, even in those denominations and 
parts of the country which regard the 
use of alcohol as highly sinful. 

“Once they understand that evep 
though you may think of drinking as sip, 
you can still feel sympathy and under. 
standing for the fellow who is the victim 
of the disease of alcoholism, they are 
quite willing to cooperate,” one long. 
term worker for A.A. explained. 

The slim woman speaker is con. 
cluding a highly graphic description of 
the moment of her despair, when, after a 
week end spent alone with the whisk 
bottle, and an unsuccessful effort to pull 
herself together enough to get to he 
job, she finally took her sister’s advice 
and called up A.A. 

“What I never can get over,” she 
winds up, “is that the member who came 
around to me that day had never seen 
me before in her life. She didn’t want 
me to give any money or sign any pa- 
pers; she didn’t care the least bit who | 
was or whether I believed in anything, 
but she cared about me. And she knew, 
without telling it, every last rotten help- 
less feeling I was having. That's the 
way A.A. is. And what it has done for 
me, it can do for you, too, if you just 
keep at it, not trying to do it all at once, 
but twenty-four hours a day.” 

The smell of brewing coffee drifts out 
from the kitchen in the Center City 
United Presbyterian Church, and the 
chairman is concluding the meeting, 
after just one hour, for A.A. is quite 
conscious of the human frailty which 
makes even the most absorbing subject 
pall after a certain length of time. 

“Let us all stand and repeat together 
the Lord’s Prayer,” he says. So, in the 
way which has become traditional in 
A.A. groups, another meeting comes to 
an end, In chatting, laughing two's and 
three’s, or, thoughtfully, alone, the men 
and women head for the refreshment 
table. 

“We A.A.’s surrender to win; we give 
away to keep; we suffer to get well; and 
we die to live.” These are the words of 
one alcoholic among the many who tell 
their stories in the “Big Book.” The affin- 
ity between the Church and Alcoholics 
Anonymous, though often unacknowl 
edged, and certainly far short of iden- 
tity, is clear in these lines. 

“Whoever would save his life will 
lose it, and whoever loses his life for 
my sake will find it.” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Peggy Downing 



































SURPRISE SNAPSHOTS 


What good is a camera without film, 
thought Roger as he shuffled along the 
sidewalk in front of his home. 

The camera Grandfather had given 
him for his birthday was slung over his 
shoulder. Roger liked to wear the 
camera even if there were no film in it 
and he had no prospects of buying any. 
Two rolls had come with the camera, but 
Roger had used those up on his birth- 
day, and Mother said he’d have to buy 
his next film out of his allowance. But it 
wasn't due until tomorrow. 

As Roger turned the corner, Miss 
Blake beckoned to him from her wheel 
chair on the porch of her little white 
house. “Could you go to the store for 
me, Roger?” she asked. 

“Sure, Miss Blake.” answered Roger. 
He took her list and money, and raced to 
the supermarket. 

When he returned, he helped Miss 
Blake put the groceries away. He had 
done errands for her before, and she 
usually told him to help himself to 
cookies. Roger looked longingly at the 
big pottery cooky jar, but Miss Blake 
said nothing. Perhaps it was empty. 

Soon Miss Blake noticed that Roger 
Was waiting for something. Hurriedly 
she reached into her purse, took out a 
fifty-cent piece, and handed it to him. 

“Why, thank you, Miss Blake. Thank 
you very much.” 

Miss Blake didn’t have to pay me, 
Roger thought, but now I can buy some 
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film. 


He made a quick trip to the drugstore, 
then hurried home to load the film in his 
camera. 

“Why, Roger, I thought you didn’t 
have enough money to buy film,” said 
Mother. 

“I earned some,” he answered. 

“How did you do that?” 

“I went to the store for Miss Blake.” 

Mother looked shocked. “You charged 
Miss Blake for going to the store?” 

“I didn’t ask for it. She just handed 
me fifty cents,” explained Roger, but the 
explanation didn’t keep him from feel- 
ing cheap. 

“Miss Blake gets along on a small 
pension, dear, She shouldn't have to pay 
for having errands run, Think of all the 
stories she’s told to you and your 
friends.” 

“I guess I didn’t think,” said Roger 
slowly. “Maybe I could borrow fifty 
cents from you and take the money 
back.” 

“I don’t think Miss Blake would like 
that. She’s very proud. But be sure you 
don’t accept money next time.” 

Roger finished putting the film in his 
camera, but somehow he didn't feel like 
taking a picture. He kept wishing he 
hadn't accepted that fifty-cent piece 
from Miss Blake. 

In the afternoon Roger left the house 
with his camera over his shoulder again. 
He passed by a group of friends playing 


baseball and told Barney Lane he 
couldn’t go swimming with him. 

Instead he trotted to town and took 
pictures of the new post office and the 
new church sanctuary. Then Roger 
climbed to the top of the fire tower and 
snapped three pictures of the town from 
there. He aimed carefully and held the 
camera verv straight and still so the pic- 
tures would not be fuzzy or crooked— 
as his first ones had been. Before he re- 
turned home, he took two pictures of the 
Bartons’ new baby. Then he left his roll 
of film at the drugstore to be developed. 

The next day, after he had received 
his allowance, Roger was waiting at the 
store when the truck delivered the pho- 
tographs. He hurriedly opened his en- 
velope, and grinned as he thumbed 
through the pictures. They were much 
better than his first efforts. He hurried 
to Miss Blake’s house and handed her 
the snapshots. Miss Blake looked pleased 
but puzzled. 

“I know you can’t go out any more, 
so I took pictures of some things | 
thought you'd like to see,” explained 
Roger. 

“That's very thoughtful of 
Roger.” Miss Blake eagerly studied each 
print as Roger explained what it was. 

When Roger left, Miss Blake was still 
looking at the pictures. As he went out 
the door, he called, “Any time you want 
me to go to the store, you call my house. 
I'll be glad to go—for nothing.” 


you, 
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At last... 


All readers of Presbyterian Life over 65 
can join AARP and get low cost 
Group Health Insurance 


For you... 


if you are over 65! For your parents, 


if one is over 65! AARP Hospital surgical insurance 
with no physical examination, no age limit. 





and enjoy its many benefits. AARP 
is a non-profit organization made 
uP of people over 65 just like you 

. from all walks of life . . . with 
common senior-age problems. A 
group who recognized the necessity 
of high-level well-being and pro- 


viding for their economic needs— 





This is your invitation to join the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED PERSONS 


and did something about it. 
Incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia, AARP’s 
activities include a bi-monthly mag- 
azine, Mopern Maturity, re- 
search, correspondence, low-cost 
travel, all in addition to this group 
hospital-surgical plan. 








N° there is a hospital insurance 
plan available to all persons 65 
years of age and over who join AARP. 
Group insurance at a modest cost that 
can eliminate the worry of heavy hos- 
pital and surgical bills forever. 

This is group hospital and surgical 
insurance, which up to recently was 
unobtainable. 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 


1. No physical examination is re- 
quired. 

2. No age limit. 65, 75, 90, even 100 
years of age, you'll be equally wel- 
come in this plan. 

3. Your individual insurance cannot 
be cancelled while this plan is oper- 
ating and you continue to pay your 


premiums, as an AARP member. 


4. Pays regardless of other insurance. 
Your entitled benefits are paid in full, 
regardless of other coverage. 


HOW TO GET THIS PROTECTION 
To get the benefits of AARP hospi- 


tal-surgical insurance you must be a 
member of AARP, and no member, 
65 or over, can be denied this protec- 
tion. Members also receive a year’s 
subscription to Mopern Maturiry, 
(AARP’s own bi-monthly publication) 
and all associated services. 


WHO CAN JOIN AARP? 


Anyone over 65 . whether em- 
ployed, partially employed or not em- 
ployed at all, it makes no difference. 
Husband and wife can join if one is 
over 65. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Do I get immediate protection? 
A: Yes, pre-existing conditions are cov- 
ered. No waiting periods, except during 
the first year only there is a one year 
wait for any condition for which you 
were hospitalized during the preceding 
12 months. 


Q: Dol continue to get paid.if I go into 
the hospital more than once? 

A: There is no restriction as to the 
number of times you may enter the 
hospital for different causes. Claims 
for the same or related cause need only 
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ABOUT AARP INSURANCE 


be separated by six months. 


Q: What are the exceptions to the cov- 
erage? A: Illness or injuries caused by 
war or those covered by Workmen’s 
Compensation or Occupational Disease 
Law; confinement in any VA or Gov- 
ernment owned or operated hospital. 


Q: Who backs this plan? A: One of our 

nation’s largest insurance companies, 
Continental Casualty Company, Chi- 
cago, licensed in all 48 states, which, 
in 61 years has paid out over one billion 
dollars in benefits. GP 15786 











Dr. ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS, & 
inaugurator and President of AARP3, 
Editor of Modern Maturity. 


Dr. Andrus is nationally known for | 
her work in education and the field 
of the aging. She is also Founder 
and President of the National 


| Retired Teachers Association 


(100,000 members) Editor of NRTA® 
Journal; ““Teacher of the Year” 1954.7 


In her recent TV appearances on | 
Dave Garroway’s ‘Today,’ Bishop 
Pike’s TV program and NBC’s 
‘Monitor,’ Dr. Andrus stated: 


“We in NRTA and AARP are 
proud to have pioneered the 
important break-through in 
providing group hospital-surgical 
protection for all persons over 65.” 
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Yearly dues of AARP are two 


lars, but... 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Mail this coupon NOW, and we 
send you further details about / 
and its —— Group Hospital- 


gical Plan . 


. plus absolutely 


the current copy of our Official m 
azine Mopern Maruriry. You'll 
it packed with interesting articles 
pictures, on health, travel, retire 
hobbies and employment. So 4 
WE . «.. 


MAIL COUPON NOW!'""~ 


American Association of ener 


Colonial Building 
15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please rush my FREE copy of Me 
Maturity . . . and free details 
AARP and your special Group He 
and Surgical Plan. I understand # 
am under no obligation. 
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